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No. 579. 


: REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Military Reflections’ on Turkey,” By Baron 
Von Valentini, Major-Generai if the Prus- 
sian Service. 8yo. pp. 102, London, 1828, 
C. and J. Rivington. 

Tus very apposite and well-timed production 

is translated by a Military Offieer from the 3d 

yolume of Baron Von Valentini’s Treatise on 
the Art of War ; a work, we believe, of high 
reputation upon the continent, as,the author 
is a commander of mych: we and con- 
siderable distinction. Indeed, we are informed 
by the, oe, that “Ee morse ae 
interesting feature in wars of the Turks 
is the singularity of their movements, their 
gegen — ry ae 
which. a correct congeption or: 

on ie sencxineony sit Bs e . baron, 

experience, di 

in. Turkey, has enabled :hi 

Seer afd. sho pouting 

as are calgulated to surge sll ties 

res 


we can require respecting the Ottomans. 
Paci ht op 


original work. -Th ages 

ate addressed more particularly to mailitary 
men, it is presumed they will be found not de- 
void of interest in a political point of view. If 
the anthor’s views, correct, it is evident 
that the whole of Turkey in Europe, and of a 
considerable portion of Asia, may become an 
easy prey to Russia, provided adequate means 
be brought into the field, and her armies be 
conducted with energy and skill: but these 
same views_also necessarily indicate both the 
weak and the strong points of the Turks, and 
consequently enable us to e¢enclude, in some 
, upon the measures whigh it might be- 


come to adopt. for ting a diver- 
sion in favour of the latter, should a well-con- 
require that 


certed policy of Western Europe 
the Sublime Porte, be upheld and maintained, 
asa barrier against any farther extension to- 


already overgrown 


apire.” 

With this preliminary, we, who are neither 
soldiers nor judges of the art.of war, must do 
our best to possess our readers with what ap- 
pear to us to be the most important points in 
the general’s inquiry ; and if we fail in con- 
ducting our line to the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, it is only what many abler leaders have 
done before us. It is curious, however, in the 
utset, to remark, that the Prussian writer fur- 
Wishes, by anticipation, a much more remark. 
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able comment on the phrase “ anciemi ps 

as applied in our King’s speech to ke 
than is to be discovered in all our late*par- 
liamentary disquisitions on those it, A 
peace with the Turks (says he) is, in péality, 
nothing more tham a truce concluded for a 
certain number of years; and however futile 
this distinction may appear at first sight, it 
possesses, nevertheless, a deep meanifg. ‘The 
followers of Mahomet are bound, in canférmity 
to the precepts of that prophét and those of 
Osman, the founder of the Turkish Te, to 
carry on a contintal war with the dations 
which do not share in their belief. The ¢res- 
cent, a significant emblem, must extem@® itself 
over the whole terrestrial globe. AM must 
acknowledge it or submit to it. 1 the 
Turks have never denied, as Chistian con- 
querors have done, that the of 


towns and provitices, which the fate @f war 
had given-them, was only a point @' appt for 
marching with greater security to néw ¢on- 
quests ; and it is to the religious f 


this national law : 
upon thi bas laxity of at 
later “ 


of 


ust also their dedlix 
which took place # a 


vf the 


fortunate énough pot to be 
plague in the couritries of the er Danube, 
we cannot estape other evils. (The heat of the 
climate, the burning ‘aridity of the day, the 
dew, and the coolness of the nights, besides the 
privation of wholesome water, the springs fail- 
ing, and the rivulets almost dried up ; all these 
causes, combined produce dysentery, intermit- 
tent and putrid fever, and fill the hospitals 
with crowds of sick, who quickly perish. The 
losses which the Austrian army, in its last war 
against the Turks, experienced, through these 
diseases, are incredible. The Russian troops 
likewise have. always suffered more from this 
scourge than from the arms of the enemy, but 
never in the same proportion as the Germans.” 
The difference of their food is assigned as the 
probable cause of this ; and also the difference 
of clothing,—the Russians being better pro- 
tected from the effects of climate than the finer- 
dressed Austrian. It is suggested, o rations 
of vinegar might be advantageously given to 
ilihare onieiena in a campaign of “is kind. 
For some of the foregoing and other reasons, 
the Baron goes on to say— 

‘¢ Russia is the most formidable enemy of the 
Turks, not only from her actual superiority, 
but from the opinion generally entertained 
among that people. In conformity with an 
ancient prophecy, the Turks consider it as 
doomed by tligigsimmutable destiny, that they 
will be driven out of Europe by a neighbour- 
ing people, whom they believe to be the Rus- 
sians, and whose sovereign will enter their 
capital in trinmph. The idea of returning, at 
some future period, to Asia, whence they came, 





r\}vhich is 


by the : 


is tolerably familiar to the most enlightened | and Plan 
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, among them ; and they even appear to consider 


their establishment in ay as nothing more 


than. an encam t. e may therefore 
easily conceive that they do not enter the field 
against Russia that: joyful ‘ardour which 
is inspired by a entiment of victory. The 
great disadvantage of their relative position 
with Russia appears from the fact, that since 
the time of Petéerythe Great, they have never 
been. the ngigrostece” in any war with that 
Te: elie ital 

After hg, ‘sundry m matters 
such as the formation of Bors my the use of 
artillery and cavalry, &v. the Baron Observes : 
— Since the only superiority whith the 
Turks. may stilt retain “oyer us “fh the field 
consists. in thé use of the sword, i§ is natural 


it ha fer 
he Test 


therefore, never 
i to 


itself, to such a’ attack, but alwabs. have 
ow and flanks protected by the fite’ 
atteries ang squares.’’ Cs 

And again—** The use of the sdbgb 
partly on the quality of the v 
partly on their what may be t 
por | in handling it. ; 


rather a 
throtgh/ 
moment the head or the limbs from the body.) 
Hence Awe seldom hear of s/ight wounds in af’ 
action’ of cavalry with Turks. It is a.well- 
known fact in the Russian army, that a colonel,’ 
who was in front of his regiment, seeing’ the! 
Spaltis make an unexpected ‘attatk upon him,, 
drew his sabre, and was going to commarid his 
men to do the same,'when, at the first’ word 
draw, his head was severed from. his’ body. 
The highly tempered’ Turkish sabres will fetch 
a price of from ten to a hundred ducats, even 
when they are not of fine metal. But, as 
Scanderbeg sai@, such a sabre only produces its 
effect when in the hand of him who knows 
how to use it. It is related, that at the storm- 
ing of Ismael, a brave foreigner, who served as 
a volunteer in the Russian army, and who was 
most. actively engaged in the mé/ée, broke in 
pieces several Turkish sabres, and constantly 
armed himself with a fresh‘one, taken from the 
Turks who were slain. The substance from 
which these valuable sabres are wrought is 
called taban, and they are proved to be genuine 
when they admit of being written upon with 
a ducat or any other piece of fine gold.” 

The next subject of interest of which the 
Baron treats is the Theatre of War, chiefly 
from the Pruth and Danube to the Dardanelles 
and sea of Marmora.* Without entering upon 
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* Here we may acknowledge the assistance in 
understanding the subject which we have derived from 
the last No. of Sidney Hall’s New Atlas: by meaus of his 
Map of Turkey in Europe, we have followed the author 
in every step—even hecter than on his qwp abridged May 
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the details, we may shortly state, that the 
streams which fall into the Danube present 
great obstacles to an imvading foree ; and that 
the badness of the few roads, and the moun- 
tainous nature of the country (both on the 
route by Nissa and Sophia, and on that by 
Shumla), between the Danube and Adria- 
nople, also interpose many. difficulties in the 
way of an approach to the capital of the Otto- 
man Porte. But, on the other hand, the 
knowledge of the art of war, the supply and 

ent of large armies, the system o 
advancing without regard to fortresses or places 
in the rear, which can be controlled by divisions 
left for that purpose, have made wonderful pro- 
gress among the European powers ; while among 
the Turks they have either been stationary or 
have retrograded. “ It is evident, (says the au- 
thor) from a review of the last war between the 
Porte and Russia, that the Turks of the pre- 
sent day only differ from those we have de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, in so far as 
they have retrograded still more than their 
predecessors ; and that much of what we learn 
of their present contest with the Greek insur- 
gents, and of what a not distant future seems 
to promise, may be attributed to this degene- 
racy. * * © In general, the defence 
of towns is the only part of the art of war in 
which the Turks still maintain their ancient 
national bravery. * * * Their actual 
—— in point of arms, will always render an 
assal ooo eae Sea sed danger. 
Every Turk, when properly armed, carries 
with him, besides his musket, at least one pair 
of pistols, a sabre, and a long and somewhat 
curved dagger or knife, (the inward curve hav- 
ing the sharp edge) called a kinsehal, which 
he uses principally in cutting off heads. This 
weapon, which is about two feet long, is not 


unlike the Reman short sword; at the 


brilliant era of the Ottomans, it 
proved not les formidable in ie 
was the latter, with which the ons subdued 
the world. Hence it is very e t, that, in 
scaling a rampart, the European soldier, with 
his musket and fixed bayonet, is placed under 
great disadvantage against an enemy so well 
armed both for attack and defence. With Tes 
aria art of fortification among the 
urks, little can be said in its praise. They 
have no idea of a regular system either of bas. 
tions or of lines, of outworks and covered ways, 
nor of conforming the height of the works to the 
nature of the ground in front.’’ In other re- 
spects: ‘‘ Asa proof of their utter ignorance of the 
art of war, we need only advert to their sending 
cavalry where infantry alone can be of service ; 
for instance, into a wood in their front, as the 
gut vizier did at Shumla, where they even 
upon it with their pistols» Their infantry 
is ur an , and avers to receive their 
cavalry upon its falling back, after having made 
a At Shuma, the pe rena ay would 
certainly not have moved out of the camp, if 
the thi of the bushes, among which it 
‘was quite impossible that cavalry could act, had 
not rendered their doing so a matter of neees- 
sity. _What is said by an experienced officer, 
who was for a long time employed against the 
Turks, of their attacks, and of the composition 
their army, seems to be well founded ; ‘ Fore- 
most in the fight come the brave and the infu- 
riated, who, without any reflection, rush. u 
the enemy ; then follow the prudent, who first 
see how the affair is likely to turn out ; and 
lastly, the rabble, who do nothing but plunder 
the dead, and cut off heads after a 
but who, in case of a defeat, are the first to 
take flight.’ * * The manner in which the 


ve been 
than 


f | ther to advance further. 


Turks carry on their operations, in conformity 
with their cautious systemyis as follows: they 
select upon the read, along'which they wish to 
advance, an advantageous post, and entreneh 
themselves; then they call in reinforcements, 
and wait to be attacked. If they are not at- 
tacked, they advance again, after a lapse of 
time, to another favourable post, which they 
never fail to entrench, even though they should 
only occupy it for one night. But they remain 
for days, and even weeks, in deliberation whe- 
If, however, time is 
allowed them, they are sure to approach so 
near, and place themselves in such a manner, 
as to offer considerable annoyance ; and we are 
finally compelled to attack them in their own 
entrenchments.” 

Having now, by condensation and jnxta- 
position, placed the able author’s principal 
general views of Turkish warfare before the 
public, we are sure we shall be excused from 
entering upon a task for which we confess 
our unfitness, — that of offering any opinion 
u his proposed strategical operations for 
he liwediin and conquest of Turkey. Suffice 
it to state, that he considers Shumla (about 
227 miles from the capital, on the ordinary 
road taken by couriers and travellers to Con- 
stantinople,) to be the gate of the Balkan 
mountains, and the Thermopyle of the Turks. 
Here the vizier has always fixed his camp, and 
beyond it the Russians have never penetrated. 
“ Should a Russian army (he continues, after 
describing the road between Shumla and Ad- 
rianople,) design to carry on, with vigour, a 
war of invasion into the heart of the Ottoman 
empire, there is no doubt that it would choose 
this road as its line of operations. It is obvious, 
however, that it would be previously n 
to beat, or turn by maneeuvring, the Turkish 
army, which we must always expect to find 
posted at Shumla. The Russian general, Ka- 
minsky, failed in both attempts in the campaign 
of 1810. The latter, however, would certainly 
be attended with- much greater chance of suc- 
cess, if, while the main army menaced the 
Turks in front, and took advantage of every 
favourable opportunity for attack or annoy- 
ance, another were to cross the Danube at 
Nicopoli or Rutschuk, and march, by Tirnowa, 
directly upon Adrianople. Upon this road 
across the Balkan, which, though actually ex- 
isting, is very rarely used, all that the army 
would have to encounter would be natural 
obstacles, whieh, with the assistance of some 
hundreds of ioe attached, the advanced 
guard might be easily overcome.” For many 
reasons, “‘ the spring (April, for there is no 
pasturage before), and the commencement of 
summer, are the most convenient time for a 
vigorous campaign in this country.” 

Having got to Adrianople, a strong division 
of reserve must be there maintained — “ to 
organise the country in rear of the army, and 
to occupy with detachments the towns of Phi- 
lippopolis, Lofscha, Sophia, &c. either by force 
of arms or pacific negotiations; in both of 
which the most valuable assistance might be 
expected from the numerous Greek population 
in these places, and from the co-operation of 
the Servians.” And, adds our apparently com- 
petent authority, “with regard to the force 
necessary to-be employed in a similar invasion, 
I am of opinion that less importance is to be 
attached to the numerical strength of the army 
destined to enter the campaign, than to the 
keeping it constantly in a complete state. The 
maximum of fifty d men in open field 
of battle, fixed by Mentecuculi, as already men- 





tioned, ought to suffice at the present day, the 


more especially as the Turks no lo: i 
such large poe: Arm into the field as Grune 
do ; and the modern organisation of European 
troops, of which a well-instructed infantry eon. 
stitutes the principal force, renders the con. 
trast still-more favourable for the Christians, 
In order that the principal army may, upon 
the day of battle, have its 50,000 men as. 
sembled at one point, we must add to this 
number 30,000 more, for the detached. corps 
upon the coast and the reserve division, which 
makes altogether 80,000 men. The corps 
operating upon Adrianople eught to amount 
to 30,000 men, besides a division as an ad. 
vanced guard, and another asa reserve; alto. 
gether about 60,000 men ; whence the total 
force to be employed in crossing the Balkan 
would be 140,000 men. In order, however, to 
secure the rear, and to observe, and 
capture, those places on the Danube of whic 
the Turks may still be in possession, 60,000 
men more will be required, which, as soon as 
these places are taken, will follow as an army 
of reserve,—and firmly establish, and even re. 
store, should it at any time be lost, the com. 
munication with the main army operating in 
front. With these 200,000 men, whose number 
must be recompleted before the end of the cam. 
paign, there can be no doubt that an active 
general, superior to the prejudices of former 
times, will accomplish the conquest of Turkey 
in Europe, if mot in the first, certainly in the 
second campaign. ae ” ° 

“ ‘Fhe road which leads directly to the heart 
of the empire is always the shortest and the 
best; whence the one to Constantinople ought 
to be preferred t6 a more circuitous one, even 
though the latter should seem to lead with s 
greater degree of certainty to the eon of 
the Ottomans. os = same time, the > 
naturally presents itself, that previously to 
attack wh ‘Constantinople, a‘ landing should 
be effected’in Abia Mimor;.—a measure 
conformable to military principles, since it 
would prevent the escape of the grand or 
into that country with his treasures, whi 
ought to serve as an indenmity for the ex. 
penses' of the war.* When, therefore, the 
army advances the capital by Adrianople, 
the flotilla, which has co-operated in parallel 
direction along the coast, will pass over to the 
Asiatic side, and disémbark troops wherever it 
may'be found practicable ; and the first occu. 
pation of these will be to sécure the landing- 
place by suitable entrenchments. A sufficient 
number of ships of war, equipped in the ports 
of the Black must of course make 
the entrance into the Bosphorus, and protect 
the landing. Though the defence of bey wre a 
is represented as being b organi vy the 
Turks, still the outlet pen the Black Sea is 
said to be the best defended. But the most 
recent descriptions only mention the two old 
castles, Rumili-Hissar and Anadoli- Hissar, 
constructed under Mahomet II., the one upon 
the European, and the other upon the Asiatic 
Coast. ese castles could not inflict much 
injury upon the ships of war, and might easily 
be silenced by the superior fire of the latter; 
and all the coast-batteries would soon be turned 
by the troops, after a sufficient number had been 
landed. * ’ - 

« But a most important objeet will be to 


* «« Although well-informed travellers assert that the ex- 
tent of cheve trensares is amere fable, still the well-attested 
extraord wealth of the greater part of the pashas and 
other satraps of the Turkish empire, leads us toconclude, 
with reason, that the riches of the stltan must be 

proportion. He-is the heir to all these 
» who are only te consider the property they 





actually possess as a loan during life.” 
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possession of Scutari, a large and magnifi- 
a if it may be so called, of Constan- 
tinople, situated en the Asiatic coast, imme- 
diately opposite the. Seraglio: built in the form 
of an amphitheatre, surrounded by heights, the 
en ean, wane 
narrow point, completely commanded mo- 
ment inte feel, unprovided with wails, 
and, from its vast extent, not easily encom- 
passed with a solid rampart, it would present 
ap easy conquest, notwithstanding its 70,000 
inhabi of whom the part are true 
believers. The Russian flag would soon be 
seen waving over the towers or the ruins of 
Seutari, and ey would tremble.”’ 
Constantinople itself is considered as inca- 
of formidable resistance. We need not 
follow the author farther. He speaks of a 
military colonisation of Asia Minor ; of taking 
possession of Smyrna as the base of ulterior 
operations ; and, finally, of driving the Turks 
te their original native country—the banks of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. 

What may be contemplated by all or any of 
the Powers of Europe, it is not for us to guess; 
but we presume that the idea of a war to this 
extent has hardly; as yet, been entertained. 
It is, nevertheless, important at this moment 
te look at such plans as Baron Von Valentini 

and to such results as he argues upon 
as possible and probable: and we have only 
done our duty in reporting them as intelligibly 
as we could, for the consideration of the British 
nation ;—at all events, there is much informa~- 
tion to be gathered from the work itself. 





Daniel O’ Rourke; x, Rhymes of a Panto- 
mime, founded on¢hat Story. By T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq. 1828. Ainswor 

Tue story,of Daniel O’ Rourke we have ever 

looked upon.as.an admirable one, for a panto- 
mime. It has every capability ; and, properly 
produced, would, we doubt not, exceed. in at- 
traction that most po of these exhibitions, 
Mother Goose. During our Christmas visits 
to the great theatres, on, the of har- 
lequin and his motley associates, we always 
feet inclined to ask, with Mr. D’ Israeli, “ Why 
is this burlesque race here privileged to cost so 
much, to do so little, and: to repeat. that little 

so often?” The following is, we believe, a 

correct estimate of the expenses of ‘ getting 

up” the Christmas pantomimes this year :— 
Garden -as-ncesecsenerenerees 1000 


£3050 
And yet what does this enormous sum annually 
produce ?.The same tricks and the same jokes 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. To our mind, 
Daniel O'Rourke, roaring and rioting in his 
rich and racy Irish humour, is a superb charac- 
ter for pantomime. His: adventures are wild 
and wonderful in the extreme :—now soaring 
on eagle back_—now parleying with ‘‘ the Man 
of the Moon, himself”—now having a little 
familiar gossip with a flock of geese ;—in short, 
his whole journey to and from the moon is 


quite sufficient to form a most whimsical intro- ) 


duction, without additional embellishment. 
The Moon, too, has ever been a truly fertile 
for pantomimic fancies. Indeed, we 
Temember an excellent pantomime ‘founded on 
the nursery legend which concludes with 
“ The Man in the Moon 
Came down too soon, 
To ask his way to Norwich,” 





On the peculiar merits of this composition 
we cannot at present dwell; but a song in it, 
which seems to have suggested to Lord B 
the idea of one of his most admired oy aoa 
— struck us as not being contempti- 

ie 
« The M: ¥ 

And his red gills were glowing with purple and gold, 

And the warts on his nose were such warts as might be 

When the blue-ruin roll’d down his throat like a sea. 

Like the leaves of a cabbage, a cabbage that’s red” — 
and so on—for we unfortunately forget the 
rest. 

The pantomime of which we have now the 
poetry—or as Mr. Croker modestly calls it, 
“* the rhymes”—before us, was, a year or two 
since, execrably performed at the Adelphi, and 
met with but indifferent success—a conclusion 
which might have been easily predicted. That 
was evidently not the house for experiments of 
this kind; but let them be tried at either of 
the great theatres, and we shall see reputation 
in the result. But we must return from these 
speculations to the pleasant little work before 
us, which has been reprinted uniformly with 
the Irish Fairy Legends. 

Mr. Croker his work with an agree- 
able history of the story of Daniel O’Rourke, 
which, however, is not satisfactory to us. We 
doubt if any legend could in so short a space of 
time as half a eentury, become so widely dif- 
fused as that of Daniel O’Rourke, Mr. Croker, 
previous to his account of its origin, offers the 
following remarks :— 

‘* That a very intimate acquaintance with 
both the literature and music of Italy was cul- 
tivated from the beginning to nearly the close 
of the last century in Ireland, is sufficiently 
proved by the Memoirs of Lord Charlemont, 
the works of Mr. Walker, &c.; and it may 
not. be saying too much to add, that the Italian 
language was at that period more, familiarly 
known, and, consequently, the Works of Italian 
writers were more the subject of ordinary con- 
versation, among a certain circle ii Dublin, 
than they ever have been among any corre- 
sponding circle in London. When this is kept 
in mind, Daniel O'Rourke, who on his eag 
sits— 

«as stiff 
As Sir Astolpho on his Hippogriff,” 

may appear to be only a free and jocular Irish 
parody on Ariosto. My friend, Mr. Prior, in 
the second edition of his Life of Burke, has at- 
tributed—I know not on what authority——the 
invention of Daniel O'Rourke to a Mr. Doyle, 
a surgeon, who moved in the very pleasant 
and intellectual society of Dublin some seventy 
years since. Whether he was the author or 
not, can now only be matter for conjecture ; but 
there is a traditionary story of his introduction 
to Quin, who had expressed a wish to see a 
specimen of an Irish peasant, which supports 
Mr. Prior's assertion. Doyle, dressed in the 
proper costume of the character which he had 
assumed, was brought in to a merry party, 
where Quin, in the full tide of humour, reigned 
paramount, according to his custom, The 
mock rustic acted his part with becoming awk- 
wardness ; but bandied jest for jest with ‘ the 
huge leviathan.’ ‘ You're a droll fellow, my 
man,” at last said Quin—*‘ you remind me of a 
I onee heard ;’ and Quin told it — 
ingly, to the delight of the company. * W 
then,” said Doyle, ‘ your honour reminds me of 
another, and——’ How the connexion was 
brought about, is not related ; but Doyle told 
the story of Daniel O’Rourke, which was re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter ; and it is need- 
less to say the deception was not catried on 
much longer,” 
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The pantomime with some pretty fai 
verses. The scene is a waterfall, across which 
is seen a rainbow. Puck invokes “ fair Lady 
Foam-bell” from her “* spray shower” dwell. 
ing; and then informs her ladyship, that their 
queen has determined te hold a court of moon- 
light revelry at Glendalough, whose 
«* Ruin’d walls and round tower gray 
Shall wonder at beings so bright and gay.” 

Foam-bell, in reply, hints that the spot has 
been incautiously chosen; and informs Puck, 
that her fairy companion, Rose-dew, had ob- 
served a tipsy party in the valley, one of 
whom— ats 


** A drunken dog, 
By far the drunkenest fellow in the parish,” 


went staggering towards the spot appointed for 
their meeting. This drunken dog proves to be 
no other than Daniel O’ Rourke. 
Puck answers the fears of Lady Foam-bell 
ith— 
we Poh! never mind, he'll flounder in the marish; 
Thence, whole and bog-dried, he, my jolly fairies, 
Will be fish’d up, this oe hundred years, 


Dan, in the next scene, makes his appearance 
in a state of glorious civilation. 


** Enter Daniel O’Rourke, with bottle in his hand, einging. 
Air—The Last Rose of Summer. 
*Tis the last sup of whisky 
Left here all alone! 
All the rest of the bottle 


ighty unkind, 
Since the rest I have swallow’d, 
To leave thee behind—(drinks’ 
. By all that’s bad, I’m thinking 
That I’ve been drinking ; 
For all the ground 
Is turning round, 
And every star is winking!— 
And then what’s this ?—I thought thet I most truly 
Knew every inch of sod round yhooly ; 
But now I find that—an unlucky dog | 
T’ve lost myself jn this unruly bog, 


A fe step_-but otek Just like a log, 
single si 
© Hula Hulla-goane! 
Bad ne to you, above all bogs that ever yet were 
nown ! 
But grief’s no good—Ill sit upon this stone, 


) Good liquor—good liquor 
(Sings Makes heart to beat quicker, 
And the blood to flow er, 
Good liquor, good liquor, 
From black jack of leather, 
Cow-horn, cup, or mether, 


Let = 
= Their liquor, their liquor, 
foot and tongue falter, 


Though 
Poh! why should I palter ? 
For all shrinkers a haiter ! 
No liquor, no liquor! 
Teter 
So Fil drink, not mind ‘em, 
My liquor, my- ’ 
(Sits; and lifts the bottle to his lips.) 
My bottle’s out—the times are rather odd, 
ke moca. > sling, Gul the teounteina aed 
(Sings himself to sleep.)” 
The fairies now appear, and commence an 
indignant search for the wretch who has pol- 
luted their mystic circle. Dan is discovered, 
and is only saved from the torments which are 
debated, by the friendship of a jolly and conge- 
nial sprite, Master Cluricaune, who manifests 
his gooi-fellowship by undertaking to lead 
Dan a dance which he will long remember, 


— « will make 

Such.an impression upon his brain,” 
that he will never wander more within the hal. 
lowed precincts. of a fairy ring, To this pro. 
position the queen assents— ’ 


We trip. to the 
Where the moon is bright, and the winds are stil}; 
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Where our feast is spread 
On the mushroom’s head, 
And the heather is-soft, and springs to our tread.” 
_ The fairies and their queen vanish, and Clu- 
ricaune becomes 
‘* Beaked, wattled, spurred, 
A goodly bird, 
An Eagle, as-you see—the fowl of Jupiter.” 
The scene which follows is too rich not to be 
given entire. 
(The Eagle puts his claw upon Dan, who still reinains 
asleep.) 


«« Wake! wake! I come to wake you! 
Dan. fn sleep) Judy, ’tis mighty could. 
The devil take you— 
Where has the quilt and blanket rowled ? 
. Daniel O’Rourke! 
Dan. (rousing) Oh, fire and thunder! 
Eagle. Daniel O’Rourke! 
Dan. (sitting up) Oh wonder! wonder! 
Eagle. Daniel O’Rourke! This is our call the third ; 
Answer—or, by our sacred royal word, 
We'll make you feel the ire of Jove’s great bird ! 
Dan. wes please — glory: this is the first minute 
1 heard a bird talk like a Christian man: 
And sure, the deuce is in it, 
If’twould not fowae ate than Dan. 
Eagle. What ou here 
Dan. Why, by my word, I think 
It was the drink. (Scratching his head.) 
Eagle. Although your conduct’s very base, 
Yet I must pity still your’case; 
For, see, the stone on which you sit begins to sink. 
(Stone sinks a little.) 
Dan. Oh, turf, tis true—oh dear ! oh dear! 
Duet. Air—* The Young May Moon.’ 
Eagle. The harvest moon is beaming, Dan; 
*Tis time to give over dreaming, Dan; 
Jump on my back—and I’m off in a crack, 
As fast as a steamboat, steaming, Dan. 
Dan. { thank you, sir; but I never heard 
Of riding a-horseback upon a bird ; 
Yet, oh hone, hulla-goane !—this sinking stone 
Is a mighty bad seat, upon my word ! 
Eagle. My honest Dan, your wisest plan 
Is just to let me fly you home. 
Dan. Good Mister Eagle, you do inveigle 
Myself upon your hack to roam ! 
(Dan gets on Eagle’s back—Eagle begins to fly.)” 
They arrive at the moon, beguiling their 
journey through ‘“‘ cloud-land,” as Coleridge 
calls it, with some amusing conversation: And 
here the Eagle, in rather an authoritative ‘tone, 
insists upon Dan's dismounting. Dan remon- 
strates, but in vain; and the Eagle soars away 
with a monstrous laugh, * after advising him 
to call out the Old Man in the Moon.” 
** Dan. Oh murder! murder! murder! what a place— 
Devil a drop to drink, or bit to eat is! 
I heard ’twas made of cheese—that’s not the case. 
(Looks down) 
Oh, sucha height! not bigger than potatoes 
Is cows, and men, and pigs, and other Christians, 
All walking underneath me in the distance ! 
Well, will I rap ?—I need not care a curse 
Whatever happens—sure it can’t be worse ! (raps) 
(Enter Man in the Moon, opening a door in the Moon.) 
Duet. Air—‘ Paddy O’Rafferty.’ 


M. of M. 

What is the cause of this knocking and rapping here ? 
That is a thing that but seldom doth — here. 
Oh, Mister Daniel O’Rourke, my man, is it you? 
What brings you here? 


Dan. 

Why, your honour, to visit you ! 
M. of M. : 

Oh, you thief, you rogue, you rapparee! 

I'm as glad just to see you as Paddeen O'Raffesty. 


Sure, then, I knew you'd not scorn a wanderer, 
Brought by an eagle up from the earth yonder here! 


M. of M. 
Give us your hand, for the world is a flatterer, : 
If the Man in the Moon’s not a jolly old batterer! 


Dan. 
Oh, you thief, you rogue, you rapparee, 
“Tis myself is first cousin to Paddeen O'Rafferty ! 
—en the Moon by the door in the 
loon.)” 


And now we come to a jewel of a scene—tu 
the interior of the moon “itself!” But it is 
quite unfair to extend our extracts, as the book 
**-itself" only consists of thirty pages. . 

= Crofton Croker and Mr. Brooke seem 
to have become possessed of the magic key to 
Oberan's Palace, where it is evident they are 





frequent visitors. We are glad to see them go 
hand in hand; and we have come to this con- 
clusion, that nobody ought to write abcut fairies 
but the one, and nobody depict them but the 
other. 

The copper etching which iHustrates Daniel 
O’Rourke in his pantomimic form, although 
the plate is rather overbit, is, on the whole, 
first-rate, and exhibits a union of Brooke’s 
best points—the fanciful and the humorous. 
There we have the hero asleep on a stone in 
the bog—innumerable elves disturbing his slum- 
bers, in every fantastic shape and form—some 
pinching him, others liberating his shoe from 
the mud, others engaged in the examination of 
his bottle; while Cluricaune, on one side, a 
jolly imp, seated on a barrel, holds converse 
with the sylph-like and lightsome, fairy queen, 
surrounded by her graceful attendants. 

Good readers, buy Daniel O’Rourke, and 
bind it up with your copy of the Frish Fairy 
Legends. 





Journal of a Residence.and Tour in Mexico 
in the Year 1826: with some Account of 
the Mines in that Country. By Captain 
G. F. Lyon, R.N. F.R.S. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1828. J. Murray. 


WE have a long string of praises to bestow 
upon this publication ; for we like its form, we 
like its price,* we like its temper, we like its 
intelligence, we like its style, and, in short, we 
like it entirely. It is a lively and pleasant pic- 
ture of a very interesting country, by a traveller 
whose powers of entertainment are inexhausti- 
ble; and, like Captain Andrews’s narrative of 
a similar mission, it throws much light upon a 
subject of considerable commercial importance 
to Great Britain. Yet the author tells us, with 
the modesty which belongs to genuine merit— 
“the following Journal pretends to nothing 
more than'an’ account of my petsonal adven- 
tures during’ a residence of eight months in 
various parts of that country. Although it 
does not contain matter of much importance, 
it is a faithful narrative of what I saw ; and I 
trust it will be found to give a fair representa- 
tion of the state of the republic, and to add in 
some degree to the very small stock of in- 
formation which exists respecting the people 
and general appearance of that portion of the 
New World. I have farther to regret, that my 
materials, already too scanty, were rendered 
more so by the loss of many papers, and the 
greater part of my collections, in the wreck of 
the Panthea, in which I returned to England.” 

We have no doubt but that this loss was 
severely felt by Captain Lyon, and that the 
unlucky destruction of his stores of antiquities, 
nat history, and other valuable objects, is a 
public misfortune: but we will say that the 
readers of the present narrative will not miss 
any thing ; nor would the most sharp-sighted 
diseover by its deficiencies that the author had 
met with so severe and trying an accident. 

We will, in setting out, briefly trace his 
course; for the temptation to extract is so 
strong, that we shall hardly be able to return 
to the route when once we begin to lose our- 





* Mr. Murray appears, of late, to have struck out a new 
course, and we will venture to predict that he will find it 
——_ one.. He is still, no doubt, under the necessit 

completing high-priced quartos, which are to mate! 
with or complete preceding publications; but he does 
not seem to go into the system of book-maki 
at cost which yy. injurious to the real interests 
the 


literature, and even o} . (which 
ineas worth), Malcolm's 


would have made a decent 

Cones fae ~~ ’s Poems in va a at a 
"s three oO in five Y¥O- 

lumes, are sl oth at ln of the publisher's sense 


and discyimina 








selves in these episodes. Captain L. arrived at 
Tampico; thence ascended the River Panuco, 
to the village of that name, and Tanjuco: he 
returned by the River St. Juan to Tampico, 
His next journey was over-land to San nis 
Potosi; from San Luis to the village of Veta 
Grande of Zacatecas, where one set of the 
mines is situated ; next to the city of Zacatecas 
and to Bolafios, where are the principal mines 
belonging to the English Company-of the Real 
del Monte and Bolafios,* with descriptions of 
which, and the surrounding district and natives, 
the first volume terminates. The second vo. 
lume has the travels from Bolafies to Guada. 
laxara, through a very unsettled territory; and 
thence all across the country by Valladolid, the 
Ozumatalan and Tlalpuhaxua mines, Toluca 
and Lerma, to Mexico. Leaving Mexico,:he 
visited the Real del Monte; and proceeding to 
San Juan de Ulua, reimbarked, and left New 
Spain for Old England. 

This extensive, and, in many places, little. 
trodden route furnished to the observant eye 
and far-travelled mind of Captain Lyon (fami- 
liar alike with the interior of Africa and the 
Arctic Circle) an abundant harvest of useful 
and curious materials ; and we (though willing: 
to render as ample an account as we can of his 
performance) can give but an imperfect idea of 
their variety and value. We shall, however, 
do as much as our limits allow ; and that with. 
out farther preface. 

Having anchored in the River Panuco, the 
captain of the vessel (the Perseverance) and 
Captain Lyon gained the good graces of the 
captain of the fort and the custom-house officer, 
by presents of wine, cakes, and cigars, to their 
families and themselves,},jand were permitted 
to ascend in a boat to the town of Pueblo 
Viejo, where the commandant resided. 


“ Night (says the writer) soon closed on , 


us, and we rowed for above two ‘hourae 
against a strong current, up a stream of half 
a mile in width., The sound of our oars 
aroused the large cranes, herons, egrets, and 
innumerable other birds, from their rest, and 
they fluttered in blind confusion across the 
surface of the stream; while myriads of 
fire - flies were flitting amongst the dark 
mangroves, which dipped their closely woven 
branches in the water. Tree-frogs and crickets, 
which abound here, almost deafened us with 
their shrill, thrilling notes; and, to add to 
the delightful novelty of my first evening in 
America, we were hailed in our own language 
from an invisible boat, by a gentleman who, 
suspecting us to be strangers, offered to pilot 
us to the town. We soon reached the house of 
Mr. Robertson, the American consul, to whom 
we were consigned, and met with a most kind 
reception. Seeing that we were tired, hungry, 
and wet with the heavy night-dew, he obli- 
gingly supplied all our wants, and provided us 
Fith beds in his office ;—but sleep was quite 
out of the question. Dogs, pigs, and restless 
cocks, which began crowing at midnight, would 
in themselves have been sufficient to banish 
rest from a stranger ; but at about 1 AM. of 
the 11th, a storm of rain, thunder, and light- 
ning, set in with great fury, and in a few 
minutes actual rivers were rushing through the 
town.” 

What a change to our countrymen from the 
shores of England! The scenery near is not 
less striking and picturesque. 

“* A party of us (says Captain L. soon after) 





at eee maine cues Crt 
one om) s wi 
largo pert of the artifigers Jotended ¢o work them, iy 
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visited some islarids in the centre of Tampico 
Lake, at about seven miles’ distance from 
Pueblo Viejo. On rounding the first small 
woody islet, we glided from the effects of a fresh 
‘norte’ or norther, which was blowing, into a 
smooth sheltered pool thickly overhung with 
mangrove and other trees, on which were sit- 
ing hundreds of cranes, egrets, rose-coloured 
spoonbills, brown and blue herons, and various 
other birds, all as thickly crowded as the 
tenants of our English rookeries. In shooting 
our specimens, we alarmed two very large al- 
ligators, which could not reach the lake but by 
walking along’ an extensive sand-bank ; and 
we were thus enabled to observe them in their 
clumsy progress, which can very rarely be the 
case,.as they are usually found lying so close 
to the water’s edge, that they reach it by 
one spring. From the small island, on which 
we procured many hatsful of eggs, we pro- 
ceeded to another, on the north side of which 
were innumerable nests of cranes and the ro- 
seate spoonbill, each containing two or three 
nearly fledged young ones. The mangroves 
are so closely woven together at this place, 
that there is little difficulty in climbing amongst 
them, and even walking on their tops. We 
consequently scrambled about to admire the 
pink clusters of little spoonbills and the pure 
white down of the young cranes, all as large as 
barn-door fowls, and offering the most beau- 
tiful contrast imaginable to the deep shining 
green of the leaves amongst which they were 
sheltered. Having completed our collection, 
we returned home, and I carried with me a 
couple of young spoonbills, which soon grew so 
tame as to come at'my call and follow me 
wherever I chose: but these beautiful crea- 
tures died when put on ship-board for a pass- 
age to England.” a5 
But before we go on with thése picturesque 
descriptions, we have to notice the reception 
met with by our countrymen. At Pueblo, 
“the commandant (we quote Captain L.’s 
naive remarks) obligingly assured me that 
‘every thing he had was at my disposal ;’ the 
alcalde begged me ‘ to believe that he was my 
servant ;’ and the chief of the customs having 
‘kissed my hand, and entreated that I would 
lay my commands on him,’ then proceeded 
to throw some impediments in my way. 
Mr. Robertson very kindly hired a windowless 
room for me in one of the most respectable 
houses in the place, the mistress of which was 
better known by the name of the Gachupina 
(a term of reproach applied to European Spa- 
niards) than by her proper appellation of Dojia 
Francesca. This lady, who had the reputation 
of being rich and cleanly, was quite distressed 
at not having time to whiten my room; but 
two Indian girls were instantly set to work to 
wash the earthen floor and make me comfort- 
able. My landlady was all politeness, and I 
clearly saw that she entertained no mean opi- 
nion of her own good breeding and address. 
She was generally allowed to be one of the 
most respectable ladies of Tampico; and al- 
though a certain Don Antonio, who assisted in 
taking care of her shop and her fair self, was 
by no means her husband, she piqued herself 
on her irreproachable character, and the high 
estimation in which she was held on account of 
her wealth. Her age might have been about 
forty-five ; her person was fat; and when in 
* morning costume, which consisted of a 
shift tied round the waist with a string, and 
with a cigar in her mouth, her whole figure was 
y attractive. This charming person 
and I formed an interesting picture every 
Morning at about six o’clock, as she stood 
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leaning over a little wicket which kept the 
pigs, dogs, cats, and poultry, from coming out 
of the yard into my room. While we cosily 
smoked the cigars with which she favoured me, 
I drew in lessons of Spanish, by conversing 
with her, and listening to constantly repeated 
assurances that she was an ‘ old Spaniard’ 
and a woman of sense, although, in common 
with nearly all the native ladies of the place, 
she did not possess the accomplishments of 
reading and writing. * * #* 

* At the new town of Las Tamaulipas (about 
three miles to the northward of Pueblo Viejo, 
and in a different state), I experienced great 
difficulties with the custom-house officers, who 
would do. nothing towards clearing the vessel. 
Their only working hours at any time were 
from 9 a. M. to 1 Pp. M., after which period no 
entreaties could induce them to move. Even 
in the very small portion of the day set apart 
for business, if a cock-fight was to be held, if 
gambling engaged them, or if they were lazy, 
duty was very quietly deferred until the mor- 
row, when in all probability the same excuse 
would be again offered; and as in this land of 
liberty and equality, scolding these people would 
only make them worse, patience is the best 
policy, and is one of the greatest blessings 
which a traveller in the republic of Mexico 
can possess.” 

Having sent to the Real del Monte his charge, 
of whom he seems to have been olerably tired* 
(having, perhaps, more of the Captain R.N. than 
of the Agent Mining Co. in his sensible compo- 
sition), our unburdened author proceeded up 
the river to Tampico aad Tanjuco, &c., as we 
have before stated. At the former, he visited 
a gambling-table, where Francesca, his land. 
lady,—a person of such respectability, that she 
walkéd to it in great state, with the author and 
a friend on each side, and, ‘* preceded. by her 
three servant-maids, one of whom was in her 
Indian dress, and had charge of the cigars for 
her mistress,”—was soon in full play, ** having 
elbowed some ragged women off the only bench 
in the place.” Here, ‘ fine ladies with mock 
jewels, and women of all shades and colours, 
with every variety of men, crowded thickly 
round their favourite game; and my landlady 
having succeeded in getting the balls into her 
own hands, became entirely occupied in throw- 
ing them with such gestures or turns of the 
arm as in her opinion would insure success. 
Before leaving the Plaza, where Francesca re- 
mained playing until nearly daylight, I made 
my way through the crowd to take a last peep 
at her; and saw a fellow to whom I had paid 
a real in the morning for sweeping before my 
door, and who was almost in rags, standing 
opposite my fair friend, acting as banker to the 
table, at which I suppose he had been success- 
ful. He had squeezed a real into his ear ‘ para 
Fortuna,’ and ventured his dollars at every 
turn with the most perfect sang froid. The 
apparent indifference to losses, and apathy when 
successful, is very remarkable with all classes 
of Mexicans: but they gamble so incessantly, 
that I should conceive all excitement in this 
dangerous passion must be deadened, and that 
the love of play at last becomes a disorder 
rather than an amusement. I have frequently 
seen a couple of poor porters, who had not a 
farthing of money, sit gravely down in the dust 

* «« Only those (he tells us, feelingly enough,) who have 
been shut up for two months with a set of mechanics who 

ine th ves too lawyers to be controlled, can 
at all enter into my fe on this occasion. Indeed, 
when it is how different is the confinement on 


board a vessel and the want of occu; tion, from their 
usual habits of life, it is to be ex, that the charge of 
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with a greasy pack of cards, and anxiously 
stake their respective stocks of paper ci 
until one or the other became bankrupt.” 

But, indeed, in many other respects the 
Mexicans are a remarkable and blinded people. 
Farther up the country, we have the following 
details on various points which illustrate their 
manners, feelings, and state of ignorance in 
respect to the most important circumstances 
which occupy mankind. Of their medical, re- 
ligious, and legal qualifications, three short 
extracts will speak volumes: we must confess 
they seem to be equally astute with these three 
learned professions. 

1. At San Luis Potosi, a physician “ was called 
to the assistance of a poor labourer with a rup- 
tured blood-vessel. Ice was the only remedy 
known to stop the flow of blood, and none 
could be obtained until a priest should be sent 
for to confess the sufferer before he died. What 
then was to be done ?—it was but too certain 
that the man would soon expire, unless means 
were found to arrest the effusion. The physi- 
cian therefore had no resource but to sew up 
the poor wretch’s mouth and nostrils; but 
even before the host could be sent for, the 
miserable creature was, very naturally, suffo- 
cated.” 

2. In the church of San Francisco, in the same 
enlightened place—‘ on the walls were hung a 
series of pictures descriptive of the life and 
actions of San Francisco. The saint is hungry, 
and our Saviour is seen sitting at table with 
and helping him to the viands, while an angel 
brings him water to quench his thirst. He is 
represented, after his death, as sitting on the 
left hand of the Almighty, who is pictured as 
an aged man, having on his right the Redeemer 
and the Virgin Mary. Some of the supposed 
miracles and conferences withthe Divinity are’ 
beyond all description blasphemous; and the 
friars informed me,—at the same time trium- 
phantly pointing to a painting of the event,— 
that the saint had procured from God’s own 
mouth the entire pardon of the sins of the 
world, as fully as was granted to Christ him- 
self; but that the Pope of the age in which 
San Francisco lived, would not confirm the 
grant, and that mankind in consequence had 
been left in their blindness and sin !”’* 

Our legal example must be from Zacatecas. 

3. “ Business obliged me te ride to the city on 
this day, to demand justice against a defaulter 
to the Company ; and when the offender had 
confessed himself a rogue, and bound himself to 
pay over the large sum of which he had robbed 
us,—the judge, thief, plaintiff, and master of 
the house where the affair was canvassed, with 
some friends of the parties, sat down very 
quietly and sociably to dinner together !” 

Here, for the present, we must conclude ; but 
we shall with great pleasure return to our 
analysis of this most agreeable publication, 


? 





* Here Capt. L. lost his faithful servant Marriot; and 
the event affords another illustration of Mexican charac- 


ter: the narrative is touching. ‘‘ In closing the eyes of 
r Marriot I lost an invaluable servant and friend, who 
followed my good and ill fortunes for six successive 
years. He had been with me in the brightest as well as 
the most gloomy days of my existence; and the services 
on which we had been engaged together equally attached 
the master and the servant. In this land of bigotry the 
poor fellow would have been denied a grave, had I not, 
— he was aoe po sent -” a priest, Ite 10» wy Mw 
ving, tur. ‘eelingly to me, exclaiming, ‘ Um: 
he hhas died without poner hee soul is lost, and it vill 
be n for me to see him.’ Yet my having called in 
a priest was sufficient declaration that the deceas: 
Catholic; and by the kind assistance of Mr. Dall, I found 
no difficulty in having him interred in the Campo Santo 
with the ceremonies of the Catholic church. On Sunday 
evening (June 4), Mr. Dall and two other American gen- 
tlemen joined our little procession, carrying candles; and 
Isaw my poor di servant buried with proper de- 
cency.” 


ed was a 
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One Hundred Fables, Original.and Selected. 
By James Northcote, R.A., &c. &c. Em- 
bellished with Rae: Hundred and Eighty 
Engravings on Wood. 12mo. pp. 272. - 
dom 1828 G. Lawford. 


AtTuoves, from their invention by sop, 
or rather by Hesiod, fables have been, at all 
times and in all countries, a favourite mode of 
communicating instruction to the young, we 
confess that we have frequently had our 
doubts with regard to their beneficial 

in that respect. The ° fiction on which 
they are founded,—the ascribing to beasts, and 
bitds, and reptiles, not merely human speech, 
but human passions and human reason,—is cal- 
‘culated to confound and mislead the infant 
mind ; incapable as it must be of distinguishing 
between what is required in narratives of fact, 
and what is permitted in creations of fancy. 
Add to. this, that the moral of a fable is not 
always sound ;. and that the morals of different 
fables are frequently contradi -— In the 
case of ‘‘ children of a larger growth,” how- 
‘ever, these objections (at least some of them) 
are not equally applicable; and a brief and 
forcible e may frequently convey a les- 
son more effectively than any grave and elabo- 
rate composition; and with a much 
better chance of being remembered. 

Mr. Northcote observes, that his chief induce- 
ment in making the present collection was the 
amusement and employment it afforded him, in 
the way of his profession as a painter, in 
sketching designsfor each fable—Many of these 
designs are highly ingenious, and possess great 
merit. They are on wood ‘by some of 
‘our best artists in that line; and are, generally 

, executed with much skill. If, oo- 
‘casi , there appear in them a little 
want of clearness, @ little adhesion of one part 
to another, itis most likely that these deficiencies 





are attributable to the impracticability, even | garded 


with the utmost care and attention, of giving 
to the impressions from blocks when printed 
in the page with type, the same beauty which 
they exhibit when printed by themsélves.— The 
ornamental letter at the beginning, and the 
vignette at the end of every fable, are the in- 
vention of Mr. William Harvey, whom Mr. 
Northvote justly calls “‘ one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists in his profession.”” Most of 
them are admirable; and the adaptation of the 
vignettes to the respective fables which precede 
‘them, is in many instances singularly happy. 
Mr. Harvey also, it seems, ‘made the drawings 
‘on the wood, from Mr. Northcote’s designs, for 
the prints at the head of every fable. 

Of the Fables themselves, some ure derived 
from foreign sources; but the greater number 
sare of Mr. Northoote’s own invention. Mr. 
‘Northcote evinees in them considerable sa- 
gacity and discrimination; although some- 
times, perhaps, the view which he takes of 
human nature may be liable to the imputation 
of being rather cynical. The following extracts 
will shew that his diction is generally perspi- 
cuous and unaffected ; though we must except 
the beginning of the fable of the Lion and the 
Ape, which is:the very reverse. 

“ The Hunted Fox.—An active young fox, 
who was exceedingly notorious for his depreda- 
tions‘on the poultry in his neighbourhood, was 
once discovered in the fact, and so closely pur- 
sued by the en ts, whose property 
he had invaded, did not escape without 
several severe blows and wounds, of which he 


empes  senlery ge it and great wh 
he arrived lsstnmetion, detuling, 10 


the same time, that he neither knew nor could 





imagine who they were that had thus cruelly 
assaulted him. A grave old fox who heard him, 
replied, that as he declared he could not conceive 
who they were who had so ly treated him, 
he must of necessity be liable to one of these 
two odious accusations, either. of which would 
be sufficient to exclude him from being an ob- 
ject of pity: that of having offended so many 
as to be confounded by the number of his ene- 
mies, or that of forgetting those to whom he 
had done injuries worthy of resentment.—Ap- 
plication. We too often meet with men who 
very much resemble the fox in this fable, who, 
from a violent partiality to themselves and their 
own interests, can with great facility gloss over 
their meanest actions, which are soon dismissed 
from their memories, leaving no more impres- 
sion than if they had been written on the sur- 
face of the water whilst, on the contrary, the 
slightest injuries done them, fix in their minds 
like inscriptions written with a pen of iron on 
arock. But our actions in our own view are 
‘like the last syllables of words, which every 
man makes rhyme to what he thinks fit.” 

“* The vain Glow-Worm.—A certain glow- 
worm had long been the object of admiration 
amongst his humble acquaintance, the insects 
of the hedge where he made a figure; and 
every night would condescend to illumine them 
with the splendour of his light, and in return 
received the of his reptile court with 
a most gracious air of affected condescension. 
On one occasion a small-waisted flatterer ob- 
truded himself on his notice, by observing, 
* that his humility was wonderfal, and advised 
him by all means to make himself more public, 
and to shine in a more exalted circle, that the 
great world might become the witnesses of such 


attractions !’ ©No, no,* replied the grovélling- 


Spirited glow-worm, ‘that is not to my taste ; 
for, between ourselves, my great delight is to 
be in company where I can preside, and be re- 
asa wonder—no matter though it be 
from their inferiority or ignorance, Whereas, 
if I associate with those of higher endowments, 
I shall feel my pride mortified, and appear, 
even to myself, to be no better than a poor 
worm.’—A pplication. There are certain dis- 
positions of the mind that incline men to a base 
and vulgar ambition, a desire of shining at any 
rate; and therefore they seek out for such com- 
panions only, as are confessedly their inferiors, 
where ‘no improvement can be gained, where 
flattery and admiration are received by them 
with pleasure, although offered by the meanest 
of mortals ; and preferred before the counsel 
of the wise, or the admonition of the good. But 
such egotists must. ever remain in all their 
errors. Instruction gives them pain, because 
it lessens their -self-importance ; nor. can they 
bear the shock of feeling themselves surpassed, 
and from that mean motive shun such oppor- 
tunities as might render them fit for the highest 
society ; for he who would become a master, 
must first submit to the humble station of a 
pupil. None are so empty as those who are full 
0! lves.”” 

“ The Lion and the Ape.—An old lion had 
long been despotic sovereign of the forest, and 
of eourse accustomed to the abject homage of 
every inferior animal in it, as is common in 
courts, each trying to out-do his companions in 
servility ;—when a pert malicious ape, who 
wished to give his powerful master some pain, 
and yet escape his rage, as he well knew it was 
as much as his life was worth to offend him 
openly, therefore sought how he might artfully 
mortify him under the mask of friendship, but 
keep out of the himself, and at the same 
time insidiously cause the ruin of his competi- 
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tors for court favour. With this intent he 
lost no opportunity of obtaining private con. 
ferences with the lion, and on all occasions was 
busy to inform him of what, he said, he had 
heard against his character and disposition, 
from those whom the lion had taken to be his 
best friends—saying, the fox had accused him 
of tyranny—the horse had complained he was 
blood-thirsty—the bull that he was selfish and 
cruel—_and the stag, that he knew not what 
mercy was. At length the lion, no longer able 
to suffer this artful and malignant harangue, 
furiously replied: ‘ Thinkest thou, base and 
pitiful traitor, thus to abuse me to my face, in 
attributing all those crimes to me; and that 
thou canst escape my vengeance by saying 
they are the remarks of my good and faithful 
subjects? No, foolish animal, take thy death 
for thy officious pains, and thus become of 
some use to others by the terror of thy exam. 
ple.’ So saying, he instantly crushed him to 
pieces.._A pplication. There are some artful 
gossips, whu take a malicious delight in tor. 
menting their intimates, by relating — 
rumour which they have heard against them; 
and, under a pretence of pure friendship, ac- 
companied with the pride of offering good 
advice, conclude they shall escape the odium 
of giving pain, which they deserve to incur: 
but the triumphs of those petty” tyrants, not- 
withstanding all their art, turn out at last to 
their own hurt ; for their visits are soon found 
to forbode our vexation, and at length we shun 
them as we shun disease. Those who blow the 
coals of others’ strife, may chance to have the 
sparks fly in their own face.” 

“ The Congregation of Pious Animals... 
Once upon a time it is said that an extraor- 
dinary fit of piety, influenced the animal’ crea. 
tion to offer up their ir grateful acknowledgments 
to Jupiter ‘for the various gifts and entlow- 
ments he had bestowed upon them; and when 
assembled, some of the most forward of them, 
with much seeming humility and thankfulness, 
professed the deepest sense of the ‘peculiar 
happy talents and dispositions with which they 
vainly thought they were blessed. The pea- 
cock returned thanks for the exquisite sweet- 
ness of his voice—the hog for his love of clean. 
liness—the viper for his harmless disposition— 
the cuckoo for the pleasing variety of his mu- 
sical notes—and the goose for the gracefulness 
of her carriage; and soon. Jupiter accepted 
this commendable act of duty, in return for 
real blessings that they undoubtedly did enjoy; 
but at the same time informed them, that their 
being so very particular as to specify those en- 
dowments was quite unnecessary, as the par- 
ticular gifts which each of them had to boast 
of, were best known to himself, who gave 
them. — Application. It frequently happens, 
that nature, in her freaks, makes men so per- 
verse, as to pride themselves highly in think- 
ing they possess those talents (in) which every 
one else can see are deficient. Even in 
our acts of piety, we ought to be well aware of 
vanity and self-opinion, and not arrogantly 
imagine that we have greater claims to Heaven's 
promised favour than many of our neighbours, 
notwithstanding the appearance of things to 
our own partial and flattering perception. 





Bishop Heber’s Journal. 
(Second Notice.) - 
Ir is not our wont, amidst the multiplicity of 
publications on «subjects which continually rise 
up and claim our attention, to drug our 
even with the best things. But, do what we 





may, we can only indicate, certainly neither 
illustrate nor discuss, the great beauties ef 
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these volumes. Were we in ill humour with 
onrselves or the world, we think a half hour 
of Bishop Heber’s page would reconcile us to 
either. There is a suavity, a kindness, a fine 
thy, in every syllable he breathes, 
which es our ispecies; and instead of 
having our bosoms filled with such painful and 
loathing emotions as the writings of a Hunt 
or a Hazlitt excite, we derive from such pub- 
lications as this, and Lord Collingwood’s Me- 
moirs, a pleasure of the purestkind, We must 
continue our extracts. , 
The Bishop met in his course the Rajpoot 
Rajah of _—— Pe a was oe 
‘ dressed, with a very glittering tur a 
shield slung on his back, and a remarkably 
elegant sword and dagger in his sash. His 
horse was led by two. grooms tolerably well 
dothed ; the attire of his silver-stick and stand- 
and other servants, was not in 
repair, and his own cane was carried 
boy of about fourteen. He was an 
and had lost many of his teeth, 
it very difficult for me to under- 
him. This does not seem a usual in- 
firmity in India; but the rajah’s réd eyes 
eager emaciated countenance sufficiently proved 
him to be an opium-eater. * * It is, fortu- 
nately, the custom in this part of the world for 
persons of very high rank to converse only 
through the medium of a confidential servant ; 
and I gladly made use of this etiquette, using 
tha dak jemautdar, whose Hindoostanee I un- 
derstood pretty well, as the channel of commu- 
nication with the muttering old rajpoot. The 
effect, however, of this ure was abund- 
antly ludicrous, ‘ Tell the Rajah Sahib that I 
and hope he is in good 
: ‘The Lord Sahib de- 
benith>.”* Tell the Lord 
you are in good '.. * Tell t 
ke that Iam in very good , thanks to 
his arrival and iston, and that I hope he is 
well:’ rendered, ‘ The Rajah Sahib makes re- 
presentation that he is very well, thanks to 
Huzzoor’s arrival,’ &¢. In this way we talked 
oon subjects in our way to the bunga- 
A new mode of fishing is soon after described : 
— The fish were the inhabitants of a large 
pool close to the castle hill, which appeared, in 
rains, to cover about eighty acres, being 
then supplied from the Bunass river. It 
nsually retained its water all the year, but this 
cruel season had already brought it very low, 
and in a month more they calculated that it 
would be quite dry, A ingly, all hands 
were now at work to catch the fish while they 
were yet alive; and people from the whole 
country round about had assembled either for 
this purpose, or to purchase them, a.very large 
‘nooee’ being to be had for a single pice. Cap- 
tain Gerard, an engineer officer who met me 
here, went to see the chase, and said it was 
ys hapenert The fish were pursued in the 
w muddy water with sticks, spears, and 
hands, in all directions; but there was little 
execution done, till four Bheels, in the service 
af the r goverument made their ap- 
pearance. The rabble were then driven away ; 
aud these savages, with their bows and arrows, 
Juade in a few hours that havoc among the fish 
Which produced such plenty in the camp,— 
singling out the largest, and striking them 
with as much certainty as if they had been 
sheep in a fold. * * Their bows were of 
‘split ‘bamboos, very’ —_ made, ‘but strong 
and elastic, more so, I think, than those of 


am happy to meet him, 
health ;” thus rendered 
prees that he is happy 


which are generally used in Hin-| 


dostan. They were about four feet six inches 


‘his people are pitiably racked in order to pay 


long, and formed like those of Europe. The 
arrows were also of bamboo, with an iron head 
coarsely made, and a long single barb. . Those 
intended for striking fish had this head so con- 
trived as to slip-off from the shaft when the fish 
was struck, but to remain connected with it 
by a long line, on the principle of the harpoon. 
The shaft, in consequence, remained as a float 
on the water, and-not enly contributed te 
out the animal, but shewed his pursuer whi 
way he fled, and thus enabled him to seize it.” 
At Bheelwara the Bishop met Captain Ger- 
ard, and gives a characteristic sketch of that 


gentleman. 

“ Captain Gerard I found, under a very 
modest exterior, a man of great science and 
information; he was one of the persons most 
concerned in the measurement and exploring 
of the Himalaya mountains, had been in Ladak, 
and repeatedly beyond the Chinese frontier, 
though repelled each time, after penetrating a 
few miles, by the Tartar cavalry. He had 
himself ascended to the height of 19,600 feet, 
or 400 higher than Humboldt had ever climbed 
amid the Andes; and the latter part of his 
ascent, for about two miles, was on an inclined 
plane of 42, a nearer approach to the perpendi- 
cular than Humboldt conceived it possible to 
climb for any distance together. Nothing, he 
said, could exceed the care with which Major 
Hodgson, Mr. Frazer, and himself, had ascer- 
tained the altitude of the hills.” 

Of the native princes in central India, the 
Ranah of Oodeypoor is a remarkable specimen. 

** He has a large extent of territory, and, in 
ordinary years, a singularly fertile one, were 
these to cultivate it. But he was quite 
ruined and by Bapoo Sindia and Jum. 
sheed Khan. Half his revenues at least are 
mortgaged to shrofis and. money-lenders, and 


the exorbitant: interest of his debts. It has 
been the misfortune of his family*te haye been 
the oldest and purest in India; to be descended 
in a right line from the Sun without any de- 
basing mixture, having resisted all attempts of 
the emperors of Delhi to effect an intermar- 
riage of the houses, and reckoning, I believe, 
in their pedigree, one or two Avatars of the 
Deity. In consequence, they have been gene- 
rally half mad with pride, perpetually marrying 
among themselves, fond of show and magnifi- 
cence beyond their means or the usual custom 
of Hindoo sovereigns, and very remarkably 
deficient in knowledge and intelligence. The 
present Ranah adds to ali these advantages a 
great fondness for opium.” 

The following notices an interesting fact in 
an in manner :— 

** In our way back through the town, a-man 
begged of me, saying that he was blind. On 
my calling him, however, he came forwards so 
readily to the torches, and saw, I thought, so 
clearly, that I asked him what he meant by 
telling me such alie. He answered that he 
was night-blind (‘ rat unda’), and I, not un- 
derstanding the phrase, and having been a good 
deal worried during the day with beggars, for 
the whole fort is a swarm of nothing else, said, 
peevishly, ‘ darkness is the time for sleep, not 
for seeing.’ The people laughed as at a good 
thing ; but I was much mortified afterwards to 
find that it was an unfeeling retort: The dis- 
ease of night-blindness, that is, of requiring 
the full light .of day to see, is very common, 
Dr. Smith said, a the lower classes in 
India ; and to some essions of men, such as 
soldiers, very inconvenient. The sepoys.ascribe'} 
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seems to be the same disorder of the eyes with 
which people are afflicted who live on damaged 
or inferior rice, in itself a food of very little 
nourishment, and probably arises from a weak- 
ness of the digestive powers. I was grieved 
to think I had insulted a man who might be in 
distress.”” 

Soon after, the traveller encounters some 
drunkards, and relates :— 

‘* T had seen very few drunken men in India 
before, but the time of ‘ Hoolee’ is now coming 
on, which is the Hindoo carnival, and in which 
the people of central India more particularly 
ind in all kinds of riot and festivity. The 
sepoys of my guard have begun to assail the 
women whom they pass on their march with 
singing and indecent thing sel- 
dom practised at other times. This is also the 
season for pelting each other with red powder, 
as we have seen practised in Calcutta.” 

In his progress, the Bishop saw something of 
the people called Bheels, now in a very low 
estate, though unquestionably the possessors of 
the country before the Rajpoots. He tells us: 

“* On our first approaching the Bheel vil- 
lages, a man ran from the nearest hut to the 
top of a hill, and gave a shrill shout or scream, 
which we heard repeated from the furthest 
hamlet in sight, and again from two others 
which we could nat see. I asked the meaning 
of this, and my suwarrs assured me that these 
were their signals to give the alarm of our 
coming, our numbers, and that we had horse 
with us. By this means they knew at once 
whether it was advisable to attack us, to fly, 
or to remain quiet,—while if there were any 
of them of their number who had. particular 
reasons for avoiding an interview with the 
troops and magistrates of. the lowlands, they 
had thus fair warning given them to keep out 
of the way. This sounds like a description of 
Rob Bors country; but these poor Bheels 
are far less formidable.ememies than the old 
Macgregors. In the afternoon we walked up 
to one of the nearest hills, where were some 
huts of this unfortunate nation. They were 
all shut up; and an old man who.came to meet 
us, said that they were empty. He himself, 
and a young man, who was, he said, his 
nephew, remained alone in the place: all the 
rest were with their cattle in the jungle. Dr. 
Smith, who hasan excellent ear, and knows 
Hindoostanee well, was able to converse with 
these people more readily than any of our 
party, and said that it was chiefly in accent 
and tone that their language differed from the 
dialect usually. spoken in Malwah. They speak 
in a drawling sort of recitative, which Dr. 
Smith imitated, and found them cateh his 
meaning much better than they otherwise 
could. The old man said that. they had suf- 
fered much from want of rain, that their crops 
had: been very scanty, that there was little 
pasture left for their cattle; and, what was 
worst of all, they expected the pools of the 
neighbouring nullah to dry up before the end 
of the hot weather. When that happened, he 
said, with much resignation, ‘ they must .go 
down to Doongurpoor, or some other place 
where there was water, and do as well as they 
could.’ Both the men were evidently.in fear, 
and even trembled; they shewed an anxiety 
that we should not go near their huts, and 
were unwilling to trust themselves, with us as 
far as our tents, though they perfectly under- 
stood my promise that they should have.seme- 
thing tuo eat. I pressed the man to 
shoot one of his arrows at a mark, but he 








it to bad and sseeietons tent sank einen fos 
be always most prevalent im a scarcity. 


had only two with him, and -he looked at us 
all round as if he feared we wanted to make 
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him part with his meats of defence. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in re-assuring him; he shot 
at, and hit a tree about 100 yards off ; and 
on my praising his skill, let fly his other 
arrow, which went straight enough, but struck 
the ground near the root. He held his bow 
and arrow in the English manner, differently 
from the Hindoostanees, who place the arrow 
on what we should call the wrong side, and 
draw the string with the thumb: his arrows 
were not ill-made, but his bow was what a 
¢ British bowman’ would call a very slight one. 
The applause which he received, and the se- 
curity which he now felt, made him familiar. 
He sat on the ground, to shew us the manner 
in which his countrymen shoot from amid the 
long grass, holding the bow with their feet, 
and volunteered aiming at different objects, 
till I told him there was no need of more 
trials.” 

We conclude, for the present, with a curious 
accident. 

** From Kalingera is about seven miles more 
of jungle to Tambresra, a village near which 
our tents were pitched under the shade of some 
fine trees, and near a cistern which still con- 
tained a little water. The situation was very 
beautiful, but made less agreeable than it might 
have, been by an unlucky accident. Our little 
flock of sheep and goats were resting after 
their march under a spreading tree, when a 
monkey, who had come down to steal the 
shepherd’s breakfast, and was driven back by 
him, in his hurried flight among the branches 
stumbled on a bee’s nest which hung sus- 
pended in the air, and not only got himself 
well stung, but brought out the whole swarm 
in fury against the ater unoffending animals 
beneath. Most of them were severgly stung, 
and bleated pitifully ; but it was curious to ob- 
serve the different conduct between the sheep 
and the goats. The former crowded all toge- 
ther, burying their noses in the sand, but with 
no apparent notion of flight or resistance, the 
latter ran off as fast as they could for shelter 
among our tents, pressing in for security as so 
many dogs would have done. They brought, 
however, such a swarm of their pursuers ad- 
hering to their coats and following them close, 
that their coming was very little to be desired, 
and we were forced to refuse them the hospi- 
tality which they would otherwise have re- 
ceived. Indeed, as it was, my tent was filled 
for a short time with bees; and several of the 
people were stung. We had good reason, how- 
ever, to be thankful that they were the sheep 
and goats which were attacked, and not the 
horses ; had the latter been the case, the con- 
sequence might have been very serious. From 
what I saw on this occasion, I do not think the 
sting of the common Indian bee so severe as 
that of the European.” 

Among the various qualities of this amiable 
and highly gifted person, was that of being an 
accomplished artist. These volumes are illus- 
trated by a number of beautiful prints, chiefly 
from drawi by the Bishop, although the 
subjects of a few of them have been contributed 
by Mrs. Heber, who appears to have been closely 
assimilated to her excellent husband in cha- 
racter and taste. Mr. Finden has evidently 
exerted all his talents on the occasion: “ The 
Ghat between Calcutta and Barrackpoor, “ the 
View in the Deccan,” “ Janghera,” “‘ Umeer,” 
“* the Entrance to the Cave of hhanta,”” and 


others, are admirable specimens of the art. 
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Narrative of an Attempt to Reach the North 
Pole, in Boats fitted for the purpose, and 
attached to H. M. S. Heela, in the Year 1827. 
Under the Command of Capt. W. E. Parry, 
RN. F.RS., &c. . Illustrated by Plates 
and Charts, and published by Authority of 
H.R. H. the Lord High Admiral. Ato. 
pp- 229. London, 1828. J. Murray. 


THOUGH it is extremely gratifying to read the 
details of this gallant adventure, from the pen 
of its brave and enterprising commander, we 
have such good cause to be satisfied with the 
accounts of it which have, from time to time, 
appeared in the Literary Gazette, that in truth 
we can exhibit little of novelty to our readers 
after the perusal of this volume. ‘By referring 
to pages 185, 233, 507, 649, 665, 747, and 844 
of our Journal for 1827, it will be found that 
all the leading events of this Expedition, from 
the hour of its sailing to the day of its return, 
have been accurately and amply described, from 
such sources of intelligence as we will venture 
to say no other periodical publication ever pos- 
sessed. Having indulged our vanity by this 
boast, it would be a waste of our much-wanted 
room to repeat any of the statements contained 
in these papers—in which the dates of the 
ship’s sailing and arriving,—the dates of the 
boats’ leaving, of their progress northward and 
coming back; the particulars of-a fresh-water 
lake on the ice, of a phenomenon of six fog- 
bows, of the southward drift of the ice, of the 
distance travelled, of the uncommon fall of 
rain, of the survey of Waygatz Strait, and even 
of the seals and bears killed and cooked, have 
all been faithfully recorded. It must, hows 
ever, be pleasant to readers to see how finely 
and how modestly Captain Parry tells his own 
tale ; and we sélect a passage well adapted for 
that purpose. , 

rg a plan of travelling (he says, speaking 
of the journey over the ice after leaving the 
Hecla) being nearly the same throughout this 
excursion, after we first entered upon the ice, 
I may at once give some account of our usual 
mode of proceeding. It was my intention to 
travel wholly at night and to rest by day, 
there being, of course, constant daylight in 
these regions during the summer season. 
The advantages of this plan, which was occa- 
sionally deranged by circumstances, consisted, 
first, in our avoiding the intense and oppressive 
glare from the snow during the time of the 
sun’s greatest altitude, so as to prevent, in 
some degree, the painful inflammation in the 
eyes called * snow-blindness,’ which is common 
in all snowy countries. We also thus enjoyed 
greater warmth during the hours of rest, and 
had a better chance of drying our clothes ; be- 
sides which, no -small advantage was derived 
from the snow being harder at night for tra- 
velling. The only disadvantage of this plan 
was, that the fogs were somewhat more fre- 
quent and more thick by night than by day, 
though even in this respect there was less dif- 
ference than might have been supposed; the 
temperature during the twenty-four hours un- 
dergoing but little variation. This travelling 
by night, and sleeping by day, so completely in- 
verted the natural order of things, that it was 
difficult to persuade ourselves of the reality. 
Even the officers and myself, who were all fur- 
nished with pocket-chronometers, could not 
always bear in mind at what part of the 
twenty-four hours we had arrived; and there 
were several of the men who declared, and I 
believe truly, that they never knew night frém 
day during the whole excursion. en we 


‘rose in the evening, we commenced our day 


——————— 
by prayers, after which we took off our fur 
sleeping-dresses, and put on those for travel. 
ling; the former being made of camblet, lined 
with racoon-skin, and the latter of strong blue 
box-cloth. We made a point of always putting 
on the same stockings and boots for travelling 
in, whether they had dried during the day or 
not; and I believe it was only in five or six 
instances, at the most, that they were not either 
still wet or hard-frozen. This, indeed, was of 
no consequence, beyond the discomfort of first 
putting them on in this state, as they were sure 
to be thoroughly wet in a quarter of an hour 
after commencing our journey; while, on the 
other hand, it was of vital importance to keep 
dry things for sleeping in. Being ‘ rigged’ for 
travelling, we breakfasted upon warm cocoa 
and biscuit, and after stowing the things in 
the boats and on the sledges, so as to secure 
them as much as possible from wet, we set off 
on our day’s journey, and usually travelled 
from five to five and a half hours, then stopped 
an hour to dine, and again travelled four, five, 
or even six hours, according to circumstances. 
After this we halted for the night, as we called 
it, though it was usually early in the morning, 
selecting the largest surface of ice we happened 
to be near for hauling the boats on, in order to 
avoid the danger of its breaking up by coming 
in contact with other masses, and also to pre- 
vent drift as much as possible. The boats were 
plaeed close alongside each other, with their 
sterns to the wind, the snow or wet cleared out 
of them, and the sails, supported by the bam- 
boo masts and three paddles, placed over them 
as awnings, an entrance being left at the bow. 
Every man then immediately put on dry 
stockings and fur boots, after which wé set 
about the necessary repairs of boats, sledges, 
or clothes; and, after serving the provisions 
for the succeeding, day, we went to supper. 
Mest of the ‘officers and men then smoked 
their pipes, which served to dry the boats and 
awnings very much, and usually raised the 
temperature of our lodgings 10 or 15 deg. This 
part of the twenty-four hours was often a 
time, and the only one, of real enjoyment to 
us; the men told their stories, and ‘ fought 
all their battles o’er again,’ and the labours of 
the day, unsuccessful as they too often were, 
were forgotten. A regular watch was set during 
our resting-time, to look-out for bears or for 
the ice breaking up round us, as well as to attend 
to the drying of the clothes, each man alter- 
nately taking this duty for one hour. We 
then concluded our day with prayers, and 
having put on our fur dresses, lay down to 
sleep, with a degree of comfort which perhaps 
few persons would imagine possible under such 
circumstances: our chief inconvenience being, 
that we were somewhat pinched for room, and 
therefore obliged to stow rather closer than was 
quite agreeable. The temperature, while we 
slept, was usually from 36 to 45 deg., accord- 
ing to the state of the external atmofgphere; 
but on one or two occasions, in calm and warm 
weather, it rose as high as 60 to 66 deg., 
obliging us to throw off a part of our fur dress. 
After we had slept seven hours, the man ap- 
pointed to boil the cocoa roused us, when it 
was ready, by the sound of a bugle, when we 
commenced our day in the manner before de- 
scribed. Our allowance of provisions for each 
man per day was as follows :— 


do. 
1 do. to make one pint. 
3 ounces per week. 
Our fuel consisted entirely of spirits of wine, 





of which two pints formed our daily allow- 
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ance, the cocoa being cooked in an iron boiler 
over a shallow iron lamp with seven wicks,— 
a simple apparatus which answered our pur- 
pose remarkably well. We usually found one 
pint of the spirits of wine sufficient for pre- 
paring our breakfast; that is, for heating 
twenty-eight pints of water, though it always 
commenced from the temperature of 32 deg. 
If the weather was calm and fair, this quantity 
of fuel brought it to the boiling point in about 
an hour and a quarter; but more generally 
the wicks began to go out before it had reached 
200 deg. This, however, made a very com- 
fortable meal to persons situated as we were. 
Such, with very little variation, was our re- 
gular routine during the whole of this excur- 
sion.” 

Again, speaking of one day: “ the fog dis- 
persing before noon, we had another clear and 
fine day, but, as usual, paid dear for this com- 
fort by the increased softness of the snow and 
the oppressive glare reflected from it. Setting 
out at half past seven in the evening, we found 
the sun more distressing to the eyes than we 
had ever yet had it, bidding defiance to our 
crape veils and wire-gauze eye-shades; but a 
more effectual screen was afforded by the sun 
becoming clouded about nine, p.m. Our way 
still lay over small loose masses, to which we 
were now 80 accustomed as scarcely to expect 
any other; for it was evident enough that we 
were not improving in this respect as we ad- 
vanced northwards. At half-past nine we came 
to a very difficult crossing among the loose ice, 
which, however, we were encouraged to at- 


tempt by seeing a floe of some magnitude be- | th 


yond it. We had to convey the sledges and 
provisions one.way, and to haul the’boats over 
by another. One of the masses over which the 
boats came began to roll about while one of 
them was upon it, giving us reason to appre- 
hend its upsetting,” Which must have been 
attended with some very serious consequence ; 
fortunately, however, it retained its equilibrium 
long enough to allow us to get the boat past it 
in safety, not without several of the men fall- 
ing overboard in consequence of the long jumps 
we had to make, and the edges breaking with 
their weight.” : 

These quotations speak the character of the 
volume, where the most persevering and noble 
conduct, under the severest privations, is de- 
picted throughout with the same simplicity. The 
following, respecting red snow, is new to us :— 
_ August 2d.— In the course of this day’s 
journey we met with a quantity of snow, tinged, 
to the depth of several inches, with some red 
colouring matter, of which a portion was pre- 
served in a bottle for future examination. This 
circumstance recalled to our recollection our 
having frequently before, in the course of this 
journey, remarked that the loaded sledges, in 
passing over hard snow, left upon it a light 
rose-coloured tint, which at the time we attri- 
buted to the colouring matter being pressed out 
of the birch of which they were made. To-day, 
however, we observed that the runners of the 

ts, and even our own footsteps, exhibited 
the same appearance ; and on watching it more 
narrowly afterwards, we found the same effect 
to be produced, in a greater or less degree, by 
heavy pressure on almost all the ice over which 


‘we passed, though a magnifying-glass could 


detect nothing to give it this tinge. The colour 
of the red snow which we bottled, and which 
only occurred in two or three spots, appeared 
somewhat different from this, being rather of 
a salmon than a rose colour; but both were 


so striking as to be the subject of constant 
-Temark.”? 


But though, from the nature of this Expedi- 
tion, it was meagre of striking incident, the 
chart and appendix of scientific tables render it 
a valuable accession to our stock of knowledge. 
Tt was, indeed, necessary in order to complete 
the subject of these remarkable voyages, in 
which the efforts of England and Englishmen 
have been such as became the high naval sta- 
tion of the country and the high intellectual 
character of the people. 

The plates illustrative of the work have been 
exquisitely engraved by Finden, and are very 
curious and interesting. The powerful con- 
trast which in high latitudes always exists be- 
tween the deep gloom of the sky, and the 
dazzling splendour cf the land and ice, is ad- 
mirably expressed. Of this, ** the Boats hauled 
up for the night,” affords a striking example. 
‘* The Boats off Walden Island in a snow- 
storm,” besides being inimitably executed, is a 
most fearful exhibition of one of the perils to 
which our brave and persevering countrymen 
were exposed in the course of their adventurous 
enterprise. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Proceedings of the Expedition to Explore the 
Northern Coast of Africa, from Tripoly 
eastward, in 1821 and 2; comprehending 
an Account of the Greater Syrtis and Cyre- 
naica, and of the Ancient Cities composing 
the Pentapolis. By Captain F. W. Beechey, 
R.N. F.R.S., and H. W. Beechey, Esq. 
F.S.A. 4to. pp. 620. London, J. Murray. 

Tuis sterling volume has at last issued from 
e press, and fulfils all the expectations we 
entertained of it, from some acquaintance with 
its progress. At 405 of our last year’s 
Literary Gazette will be found an interesting 
extract on .the subject of the Gardens of the 
Hesperides, which is a fair specimen of the 
work; dnd we t that. we cannot this 
week go further into its conténts. Suffice it 
to observe, that it is replete with intelligence 
of the highest literary cast; and that its 
classical inquiries, its scientific illustrations, 
and its-fine-arts’ embellishments, are all equally 
to the honour of its authors. 


The Merchant’s Wedding ; or, London Frolics 
in 1638, &c. By J. R. Planché. Pp. 79. 
London, 1828. J. Cumberland. 

Tus comedy, extremely well arranged inas- 
much as relates to its ancient parts, and ex- 
tremely well written inasmuch as relates to its 
modern additions, has just been published, 
with a dedication, by permission, to the Lord 
High Admiral. Its success at Covent Garden 
renders it unnecessary for us to say more in its 
praise as a drama; the patronage under which 
it appears says enough for its propriety and 
merit; and we have only to say, that it is as 
neatly got up in the printer’s as in the theatrical 
phrase. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

CaptAIN FRANKLIN.—We are informed 
that Captain Franklin will make another 
journey to the northern coast of America, in 
order to complete his survey, by traversing the 
space left between him and Captain Beechey, 
as described in the Literary Gazette of last 
year (see No. 547, et seq.). 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Ow Friday evening in last week, Mr. er 
delivered one of the most popular lectures whic 
we ever heard, on Phonics. His illustrations 
of the resonance of sound were full of interest ; 





and some very remarkable facts were demon- 
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strated by experiments:at once new, delightful, 
and extraordinary. We trust to be enabled to 
render a detailed account of this Lecture, which 
was appropriately concluded by a performance 
on the Jew’s-harp by Mr. Eiilenstein, of whose 
wonderful power over this simple, but with 
him exquisite and comprehensive instrument, 


we have frequently spoken in the Literary 
Gazette. 


ASTRONOMY. 

New, Lost, and Variable Stars.—Notwith- 
standing the attention of the mind of man has 
been in all ages ardently bending its intel- 
lectual powers in researches amidst the celestial 
regions, and of late years aided by the exquisite 
instruments which have enlarged the sphere of 
the fixed stars beyond all that could be con- 
ceived, it must be admitted that, notwith- 
standing these vast acquirements, we are but 
on the very threshold of the science of astro- 
nomy ; and the conviction is pressed home to 
the mind, that ere its flight be unfettered, 
and capable of expatiating through the vast 
range of the universe, the spirit must be re- 
leased from its present enthralment, and ar- 
rayed in the vestments of immortality. 

What is it we contemplate when we fix our 
_ on the brightest of the starry train? a 
glittering point, concerning which, we only 
know that the body which sends forth such a 
stream of radiance is inconceivably too remote 
to borrow its lustre from the sun of our system, 
or from any other sun; for, of necessity, such 
a glorious orb, if existing, would be visible : 
we believe the star we thus behold, to be itself 
a sun,— the fount of light, the soul and centre 
of revolving worlds: we know that, as far as 
human ingenuity has contrived instruments, 
the distance of this shining body is beyond 
computation ; though such is the minuteness of 
modern instr tal graduation, that angles, 
formerly considered to be. insensible, are now 
measured with ‘the greatest accuracy. Where 
calculation fails, imagination takes up the 
wondrous consideration, and in vain attempts 
to date the period when this bright orb first 
shone forth in pristine beauty; and as we are 
ignorant of its origin, we are equally so of the 
period when the hand that moulded the orb 
shall return it to its original nothingness. 
When we survey the glorious host, ‘ stars 
densely thronging still,’”’ we cannot suppose 
them merely twinkling lights to garnish the 
blue vault of heaven—to afford speculation to 
the philosopher—to excite the admiration, 
and add to the delight of man. Returning 
from the vast survey, we must confess that all 
these glittering gems, which are displayed in 
the celestial arches, are enshrined in myste- 
rious obscurity: we see, admire, and specu- 
late; but the soul falls prostrate in attempting 
to unravel these material wonders, which are 
as inexplicable as infinite space or eternal du- 
ration. We judge there are new creations, 
pure and beautiful, from the sudden appear- 
ance of new stars; unless we may suppose that 
their light, after having traversed space my~ 
riads of years, has just reached our earth: we 
may conclude from the disappearance of others, 
that the awful mandate has been issued forth, 
and brilliant systems have been blotted from 
the ample page of the universe. 

Among some which have been recently seen 
in the heavens, and are called New Stars, are 
those in the following constellations :—Lacerta, 
Perseus, Bottes, Hydra, Monoceros, Cepheus, 
&c.; and of those which have been termed 
Lost Stars, are three in Hercules, and others 
in Cancer, Perseus, Pisces, Orion, and Coma 








. 
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Berenices. A very remarkable star appeared 
in the year 1604, near the right foot of Ser- 
pentarius ; it surpassed Jupiter in magnitude, 
and its brilliancy exceeded that of every other 
star: when near the horizon it shone with a, 
white light; but in every other situation it 
assumed alternately the varying colours of the 
rainbow. “It gradually diminished in splendour 
till about October 1605, when it disappeared, 
and has not been seen since. 

There is also another class of stars in the 
heavens which afford considerable speculation 
to the philosopher. These are-the Variable 
Stars, which having attained a certain maxi- 
mum of brilliancy, by degrees suffer a diminu- 
tion of it, in some instances so as to vanish 
entirely, and re-appear, increasing to their 
fermer splendour; and this variation occupy- 
ing a limited portion of time. Many have 
been the hypotheses to account for this peri-| 
odical change: the solar spots sanction the 
idea that these stars are suns, having very 

spots on their orbs, which, by their ro- 

on, are alternately turned from and towards 
our system. Others have considered the phe- 
nomenon sufficiently explained, by supposing 
large planets circulating round the stars, whi 
when in conjunction, intercept the light. Ano- 
ther opinion is, that theirexceedingly swift rota- 
tion generates a very oblate spheroid ; and con. 
sequently when the plane which passes through 
the axis of the spheroid is. turned towards our 
earth, the light at its minimum; and 
when its equatorial diameter is similarly po- 
sited, its maximum of brightness oecurs. This 
shifting of the planes is accounted for from 
the action of immense planetary masses, whose 
orbits are i ly inclined. We have 
somethi to this in the nutation of 


ing analogous 
the earth’s axis, which is caused by the incli- 


nation of the moon’s erbit, and the obliquity of 
the ecliptic. The number of stars ascertained 
to be variable is fifteen, and those suspected to 
be so, thirty-seven: the’ most remarkable of 
the former are— 

Varying Magnitude. Period of Variation. 
D HH. M. \e 
sees 2 2) 40 50 
<8 9 8S 
—- =e 

A Star in Sobieski’s shield 5 to 7.8 ---- 62 days. 

5 Cephei is subject to a periodic variation of 
5 days, 8 hrs. 37 min. 30 sec. in the following 
order :—It continues at its greatest brightness 
about 1 day, 13 hrs. ; it gradually declines in 
1 day, 18 hrs.; is at its test obscuration 
about 1 day, 12 hrs. ; and increases in 13 hrs. : 
its maximum and minimum of brightness is 
that between the third and fourth, and between 
the fourth and fifth magnitudes. 

In the years 1783, 1784, 1785, Pollux in 
Gemini was observed to be considerably brighter 
than Castor ; in Flamstead’s time, the reverse 
was the case, he making Castor of the first, and 
Pollux of the second magnitude. 

On these mysterious points (the appearance 
and disappearance of some stars, and the gra- 
dual decrease and augmentation of light in 
others) it is highly probable, that not only the 
present age, but future generations, will con- 
tinue to remain in obscurity : every particular 
connected with the fixed stars so nearly ap- 
proaches to infinity, that nothing short of Infi- 
nite Wisdom can direct the intellectual powers 
in the development of its sublimities. 

Deptford. J.T. B. 





LITBRARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Feb. 16.—In a convocation, holden 
last, the thanks of the University were voted to the. 
Hen. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, for the 





in oti a Writership 

; Fa ee sg 

as a or competi: among the 

Members of the University; and at the same time 
as agreed that his offer of the Writership be 


The same day the following degrees were fon 
— of Arts.—Rev. F. A. Sterky, Student of Christ 


Bachelors Arts.—W. Reade, Grand Compennie, 
H. D. Serre, P, Poore, Queen’s College; G. Ross, 
Lincoln College; W. M. , Wadham College; J. 
bh meng » Brasennose College; H. D. Wickham, Exeter 

ollege. 








PINE ARTS. 

Royat AcapEmy.—We record with plea- 
sure that W. Etty, Esq. has been elected a 
Royal Academician in the room of the late 
Mr. Flaxman. His efforts in the highest 
branches of art seem to us to have entitled him 
peculiarly to become the successor of that dis- | 
tinguished genius. 

BRITISH GALLERY. 

No. 479. Smugglers Alarmed. H. P. Parker. 
—Artists, as well as writers, have their fa- 
vourite topics; and although those subjects 
may not always fall in with the taste of the 
public, or of that part of the public likely to 


ich, | become purchasers of pictures or books, they 


may still serve to shew how far, and in what 
way, the talents employed on them might be 
more profitably directed. The materials, whe- 
ther principal or accessory, which belong to 
such subjects as that which. Mr. Parker has 
here chosen, are always highly picturesque, 
partaking in their character and circumstances 
of the bold and the romantic. In the per- 
formance under our notice we consider the 
artist as having very successfully attained his. 
object ; and as having given to his work, both 
in conception and in execution, a high degree 
of interest. 

No. 411. Holy Family. James Bethell.—' 
This picture belo to a high class of art; 
and the artist has displayed his talents to great 
advantage in the several qualities of composi- 
tion, colouring, and execution. 

No. 364. Titian in his Study. R. T. Bone. 


s-|.—This is a variety in the style of this able 


artist’s pencil, combining in its ehiaroscuro 
much of the character of Rembrandt, and in 
the tone of its colouring much of the character 
of Titian. No. 89. Les <Adieur; No. 90. 
Relaxation; and No. 93.. The Meeting; are 
painted with Mr. R. T. Bone’s usual gaiety 
and taste. They are gems in their way, al- 
though we think they would be improved by a 
little more finish. 


No. 388. View on the River Tamar, at|\cep 


Ensleigh, in the Grounds of his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford. ¥. C. Lewis.—The lovers 
of solitude and of solitary scenes will look with 
calm and complacent delight on this inter- 
esting view; for its loneliness is not the lone- 
liness of the desert—the spectator is not here 
“out of humanity’s reach ;”— mingled with 

deur of rocks and the intricacies of 
foliage, is the freshness. of cultivation. The 
deep tone and transparency of the still water, 
and the introduction of the heron and other 
water-fowl, are in excellent keeping with the 


scene, 

No. 188. Balfour of Barley in the Hayloft, 
hearing Claverhouse’s Cavalry in pursuit of 
him. Andrew Morton.—The interest excited 
by the well-drawn scenes and characters in 
the Waverley Novels, has called forth many 
an effort on the part of our artists to embody 
— aes pms peng oe the canvass; a 

no ordin i , Tequiring, as it 
does, an jediwiduahity of mile 9 whit the 


istening 

pending danger, is well imagined. i 
the listening of fear—scarcely that of 
hension ; but it is the listening of a man whe, 
however desirous of ‘eluding his foe, has, ne. 
vertheless, made up his mind to meet whatever 
peril may present itself. The listening in 
No. 405. Captain Dalgetty listening to the 
Sermon in the Chapel at Inverary, by the 
same artist, is of a very different nature, but 
is quite appropriate to the character. We 
think Mr. Morton’s Don Quixote and Sancho 
(No. 328) is too much crowded and sprinkled 
with accessories, which, in a great measure, 
destroy the breadth that he has so well pre. 
served in his other performances. 

No. 404. -A Gondolier, sketched at Venice. 
J. F. Lewis.—There seems to be something in 


| the nature of Venetian costume and 
| which invariably induces all those who treat 


such subjects to impart to them a tone of 
colouring correspondent with that which per- 
vades what is known by the name of “ The 
Venetian School.’’ Mr. Lewis’s Gondolier is 
a broadly and spiritedly painted specimen of 
that bold and picturesqueiy clad character. 

No. 348. Mandeville saved from fanatical 
Assassins. W.Thomas.—The height at which 
this picture is placed prevents us from judging 
of its merits in point of execution; but its 
composition and character seem to evince con- 
siderable talent in the artist for historical and 
similar subjects. 

No. 94. Castle of Indolence. F. P. Ste 
phanoff— This can be considered only as a 
sketch. Being well assuved of Mr. Stephanoff’s 
capacity to produce something more worthy of 
his powers from this beautiful and descriptive 
poem. of the author of the ** Seasons,” (abound. 
ing as it does with ‘the mest striking and 
splendid varieties of scenery and character,) we 
cannot omit the opportunity ef ae it 
to the more particular notice and study ef so 
distinguished an artist. 

No. 33. The Parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache. Deuglas Guest.—_The management of 
half-length groups is attended with consider- 
able difficulty ; but in the present instance the 
artist ‘has accomplished the.arrangement of his 
figures in such a way as to present a clever and 
classic composition: 

No. 376. Reading the Fifth Act.of the Ma- 
nuseré Theodore Lane.—Our acquaintance 
with the works of this artist commenced with 
his “* An hour before the Duels” in the econ 
tion and execution of which we considered 
him highly successful. We do not mean by 
this remark to imply thet the present perform. 
ance is a failure; yet, although the subject cer- 
tainly admits of hnmour, the humour appears to 
us to be in this instance overcharged, and to 
approach closely to caricature. Neither de we 
think that the scene,—a wretched garret,—is 
judicious and appropriate; for, although the 
*¢ Calamities of Authors” are not, and pro- 
bably never will be,.at an end, they generally, 
by some means or-other, contrive in the pre- 
sent day to carry on the war in more com- 
fortable habitations. Our principal objection, 
however, to the interior .chosen is, that its 
form by no means assists the composition. 
Mr. Lane’s other performance, No. 129. Too 
many Cooks spoil the Broth, whatever merit 
it may possess in colouring, effect, and exe- 
cution, is one on which we cannot dwell for a 
moment. Cruelty, whether inflicted by man 
or ‘by brute, is a very unfit subject for mirth. 

No.6. The Young-Draught Players. No. 11. 





living model alone can furnish. Mr, Morton 


The Dancing Dog. Wm. Gill.—This young 
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artist maintains the high reputation of his 
pencil for truth of character and fidelity of 
tion. In speaking of some of Mr. 
Gill’s former works, we noticed what appeared 
to us to be the too great obscurity of his back- 
In the present instances he seems 
to have ayailed himself of the hint. 

No. 12. The Whist Party. No. 18. * List, 

Landsmen, ali to me.” John Knight.—Mr. 

ight possesses talents of no ordinary rank 
as a painter of subjects in familiar life. There 
is a fluency of pencil, a mellowness of tone, 
and a. chiaroscuro truly Flemish, in his pic- 
tures, which give them great value. Still, 
however, he seems to us to want more of the 
individuality, and consequently of the variety, 
of nature, both in his figures and in his ac- 
cessories. 

No. 132. 4 Study, in a Vandyke Dress. 
H. Wyatt.—Of its kind, we do not think that 
there is a finer picture in the present Exhibi- 
tion. With the exception of Dobson, none of 
Vandyke’s imitators have been more successful. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Interior of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, London. Painted by John Harwood ; 
engraved by William Woolnoth. Published 
by John Harwood. 

Wirt no pretension to higher qualities than 

simplicity and clearness, this is a bold, lumi- 

nous, and well-engraved representation of a 

ee. of our noble metropolitan cathedral. 

e introduction of the procession of the in- 
stallation of the present Bishop of Winchester 
to the deanery of St. Paul’s is very appropriate. 

The Pug-ilists. Time!!! Engraved by C. 
Turner, from a, picture by J. Bristow. 


Mr. Turner has done full justice to the 
merits of the whimsical original; a notice of 
which has already appeared in the Literary 
Gazette.. The expression of the various parties 
is admirably preserved; and in no instance 
more .so than in the anxious phiz of one of the 
seconds of the vanquished combatant, who 
seems to have himself lost an “ ogle’’ in some 
fray of a similar nature. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SHIP OF HEAVEN. 
A Dream 
Ts day—but sun or sky 
No human eye may see ; 
Like a mighty shroud the heavy air 
Hangs dim and drearily. 
*Tis day—yet on the rock 
The falcon sits forlorn, 
Expecting, cold and restlessly, 
The coming of the morn. 
A ray, as of the sun, 
Flashes along the deep ; 
And, hark ! dull whispers of the blast, 
Through the old forest sweep. 
Yet all looks calm, as lull’d 
By some magician’s wand : 
Tt is no sun that lights the deep— 
No blast that sweeps the land! 
Like mountains that have been 
By ancient tempests riven, 
Opens in wild sublimity 
The. lofty arch of heaven ! 
The giant clouds dissolve 
Mysteriously away— , 
As darkness melts to. radiance, 


Innumerable beams 
Of variegated light 
Burst from that everlasting sphere 
Upon my tranced sight ! 
Temples of living fire, 
Mild as the lunar ray— 
Fountains that overflow with stars, 
Shine up the open way. 
Suddenly from the vault, 
Like lightning when storms rave, 
A bow of atmospheric hues 
Spans the vast heaven and wave ! 
A Ship !—a heavenly Ship ! 
Her sails are clouds of snow, 
Fine as we've seen the moon shine through 
On pleasant eves below. 


From the miraculous cleft 
She takes her beauteous flight— 
Now launching on the tide of air, 
Speeds down the waves of light ! 
Gushes the trumpet’s breath 
With organ melody : 
And at the sound, ten thousand shapes 
Spring from the groaning sea ! 
The sea gives up its dead ! 
Its brave, its honour’d dead ! 
Their thronging footsteps press the deck, 
But soundless is their tread. 
The aged and wither’d brow— 
The stately and the fair— 
The warrior-knight and lowly hind— 
The prince and slave—meet there ! 
They gaze on me with eyes 
That evermore dilate, 
As if with the thin gelid air 
Engrossed ! incorporate ! 
Their forms glide like star-rays 
pon a.fapid stream ; 
Pale, shadowy, changeful,—still in all 
Identical they seem! 
Again the Ship of Heaven 
Her wondrous path doth take ; 
Silently she moves o’er the sea— 
Her vast stern leaves no wake ! 
Vain is my wish to move ; 
A ponderous column, bound 
With demon-chains upon my breast, 
Confines me to the ground. 
Vain is my hope to speak ; 
Language denies the power 
To tell the bitter agony— 
The terror of this hour. 
*Tis past !......back to my heart 
The fever’d blood springs now, 
And the illusions of dark sleep 
Fast leave my aching brow. 
C. Swain. 
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effort, te encounter Greek, but all in vain 
(such was the barbarous system pursued there) ; 
and passing through, as the phrase was, the 
best Latin poets, without being taught to 
scan, or dreaming that there was the slightest 
difference betwixt Latin poetry and prose. 
The French language (a solitary exception) 
was taught grammatically by an able, zealous, 
and conscientious emigré, who, previous to 
the French revolution, possessed the right of 
grinding all the corn in his seignewriage, 
and who continued his occupation in grind- 
ing the seeds of knowledge inte the sullen 
capacities of his pupils. Henry Neele, there- 
fore, left school, possessing, as Dr. Johnson 
would say, little Latin, and searcely any Greek, 
but capable of reading and enjoying the best 
French writers. He added afterwards, by his 
own unassisted efforts, some acquaintance with 
Italian literature. If, at this font of learning, 
Greek and Latin were partially imbibed, the 
‘ well’ of English poetry or prose: was wholly 
‘“ undefiled” by students’ lips. There pre- 
vailed an absurd notion, that English was best 
taught through the medium ef the Latin Gram- 
mar; and Lindley Murray was voted useless. 
The theme—that ordinary resource for puzzling 
a juvenile brain—would have equally puzzled 
the master’s; and whatever other sins were 
committed in the sacred groves around, the 
sin of poesy was not among the number. 
The only delinquent, within the writer’s me- 
mory, was Neele. He displayed no extraor- 
dinary application to study, no talent for mathe- 
matical or other science,—but he evinced an 
early inclination for poetry ;; and he wrote, 
at that period, unnoticed but not unnoticing, 
verses which would bear a comparison with 
those of the most precocious poet on record. 
His genius was purely hyrical, and Collins was 
his chief model. The Ode to Enthusiasm (the 
earliest of his printed poems) contains more 
natural images, and natural ion, than 
are ordinarily found in the productions of a 
boy of fifteen. Neele’s father, a man of fair 
natural talents, had the discernment to per- 
ceive, and the good taste to encourage, his son’s 
genius. The Odes and other Poems, published 
in 1817, were printed at his expense. 
On quitting school, Mr. Neele was articled 
to an attorney; and though at times he 
‘** penned a stanza when he should engross,’’ 
he nevertheless, we believe, did not neglect the 
opportunities afforded of obtaini i 
in his profession. At a later period, he prac- 
tised as a solicitor in Great Blenheim Street, 
Tn 1821, the Odes and Poems were reprinted, 
with a frontispiece, and attracted much notice 
from Dr. Drake and other‘critics of repute. 
Our author then began to be sought after by 
booksellers, and became a regular contributor to 
Magazines, Forget-Me-Not, &c. &e. 





——} 
BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. HENRY NEELE. 
And Rumour for a season learns his name, 
And Sorrow knows the prison where he lies— 


Mortality’s cold signet on him set.” 
” Neele : Sonnet, 1820. 


29, 1798, at the house of his father in the 
Strand. His parents soon afterwards settled 
at Kentish Town, where H ‘was sent to 
school as a daily border. The academy wherein 
he imbibed all the instruction he possessed 
previous to his entrance into life, did not offer 
much towards the attainment of a liberal edu- 
cation. The writer of this slight sketch, Mr. 
Neele’s contemporary (although his senior), re- 


The great success that had attended the Dra- 
matic Scenes of Barry Cornwall gave rise to 
the composition of Poems, Dramatic and Mis. 
cellaneous, published in 1823. Mr. Neele had 
evidently no talent fordramatic . His Dra. 
matic Sketches contain many beautiful images, 


Hewry NEELE, son of the late table | and much pure and excellent sentiment; but 
map and heraldic engraver, was born January 


the personages rather improvise than con- 
verse. They are efforts of the mind or the 
imagination,—but not effusions of the heart. 
Other and greater imitators of this style 
have failed. Halidon Hill does no credit to 
the Author of Waverley ; and we recollect to 
have read an avowal of Lord Byron’s, that, 
with all his ambition, he felt he could not 
succeed as a dramatist. He coquetted with 
the town in the publication of his Dramas, 








Before the power of day. 





collects making many a willing, though painful 


aud was less sore that they had been forced 
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on the stage than that they had been con- 
demned by a mixed audience. 

The Miscellaneous Poems in this second 
volume are written with more attempt at 
polish than his earlier productions, but are 
— beautiful specimens of his genius, espe- 
ially the Songs. We have a melancholy plea- 
sure in transcribing the following from the 
Fragments, which close the volume :— 

“* That which makes women vain, has taught my heart 

A deeper lesson; and my weary spirit 

Looks on this ited » but as the night garb 

Which the soul wears while slumbering here on earth, 

And, at its waking, gladly throws aside, 

For brighter ornaments.” 

If our author could not excel in dramatic 
poetry, he had a keen perception of dramatic 
excellence in others. He studied minutely the 
productions of (what is termed) the Elizabethan 
age, and was an enthusiastic admirer of Shake- 
speare. He pleased himself with composing a 
series of Lectures on the works of the great 
Bard, and undertook (in 1819) a pilgrimage to 
his shrine. His pag de voy Pr. 
Britton, the antiquary,) read one of those 
lectures, at the Town Hall of Stratford, to a 
numerous audience; and the produce of the 
tickets (about ten pounds) was presented to a 
public charity at Stratford. Mr. Britton pos- 
sesses the MS. of these Lectures. Poured 
forth with rapidity and apparent carelessness, 
they are yet acute, discriminative, and eloquent : 
they abound in illustration, and display con- 
siderable powers of humour. . Mr. Neele shewed 
on this, as on other occasions, that the cultiva- 
tion of poetical talent is no impediment to the 
acquisition of a nervous and perspicuous style 
in prose composition. 

In the winter of 1826 Mr. Neele completed 
a series of Lectures on the English Poets, 
from Chaucer to the present period. These 
Lectures he read at the Russell, and afterwards 
at the Western Institution. ‘They “are deé.: 
scribed by one who heard them as “‘ displaying 
a high tone of poetical feeling in the lecturer, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the beau- 
ties and blemishes of the great subjects of his 
criticism.”” The public prints mentioned them 
in terms of approbation ; and profit, as well as 
praise, accrued to our author by this under- 

ing. 

At the commencement of the present year 
appeared his Romance of History, in three 
vols. dedicated to the King. This production 
greatly enhanced Mr. Neele’s fame as a writer 
of a higher order than the mere contributor to 
periodical publications. The object of the 
author. was to prove, as his motto stated, that 

, “* Truth is strange— 

Stranger than fiction ;” 
and that tomes of romance need not alone be 
ransacked for the marvellous in incident. His 
compilation embraces tales of every age from 

- the Conquest to the Reformation, extracted 
from the chronicles and more obscure sources 
of historical information. As a book of in- 
struction, it is invaluable to readers who cannot 
be persuaded to sit down to the perusal of 
history in a legitimate form; for each tale is 
preceded by a chronological summary of the 
events referred to, arranged in a brief and 
accurate form. The narratives themselves are 
highly attractive, teeming with interest, and 
interspersed with lively and characteristic dia- 
logue. The idea was a happy one, and capable 
of almost boundless extent. The early history 
of France, of Spain, of Italy, would have 
furnished fresh materials, and the excitement 
would have been renewed at every recurrence 
to the novel habits of a fresh people. The 
-author had begun to avail himself of this 








advantage: he had commenced a second series 
of Romances, founded on the history of 
France. Known and appreciated, he was be- 
ginning to rear his head as a lion of the day. 
His Poetical Works had been collected, in two 
vols. with a portrait ; but, alas ! 
** Scarce had their fame been whispered round, 
Before its shrill and mournful sound 
Was whistling o’er (his) tomb: 
Scarce did the laurel ’gin to grow 
Around (his) early h brow, 
Before its ‘ul bloom 
Was cl to 
Whose garlands 


cypress, sear and brown, 
mock the head they crown.” 
Neele’s Odes. 
The unfortunate subject of our memoir was 
found dead in his bed, on Thursday the 7th 
instant, with too certain tokens of self-de- 
struction. He had exhibited symptoms of de- 
rangement the day previous. It is neither our 
purpose nor our wish to inquire into the cause 
of this aberration of intellect. The most pro- 
bable is, incessant application to studious pur- 
suits preying upon a system nervous even to 
irritability. 
*¢ Ah! noblest minds 
‘That with the weight of its own golden fruitage 
Is bent down to the dust.” 
H.N. (The Mourner, 1820.) 
Mr. Neele was short in stature—of appear- 
ance rather humble and unprepossessing ; but 
his large expanse of forehead and the fire of 
his eye betokened mind and imagination ; and 
whatever unfavourable impressions were occa- 
sioned by his first address were speedily effaced 
by the intelligence and good-humour which a 
few minutes’ conversation with him elicited. 
His manners were bland and affable; his dis- 
position free, open, and generous. He was 
naturally of a convivial turn, and enjoyed the 
society of men of kindred talent. That enjoy- 
ment, perhaps, brought with it indulgence of 
another kind. It is easy for ** fat, contented 
ignorance” to sneer at such failings; but the 
candid and ingenuous inquirer, estimating the 
strain of intellect which produces works that 
render men immortal, can readily comprehend 
that the relaxation of such gifted beings may 
not always be adapted to the sober simplicity 
of sages. The life of a man of letters is by no 
means an enviable one. ‘* I persuade no 
man,” says Owen Feltham, “‘ to make medi- 
tation his life’s whole business. We have 
bodies as well as souls.” Happy, if ** the mind 
too finely wrought,”’ which 
*€ Preys on itself, and is o’erpowered by thought,” 


can find alleviation in the momentary folly of 
the table, and sink not in despair, nor fly to 
the refuge of a premature grave.* 


“‘T. S. M. 





* We are under obligation to a friend for the foregoing 
sketch; and should have been sorry that the unfortunate 
—o of it had to his untimely grave without some 
such memorial of him in our page: Of the amenity of 
his disposition and the kindness of his heart, we had our- 
selves many op; unities of judging ; and we felt accord- 
ingly the d catastrophe which closed ‘his mortal ca- 
reer. Weare afraid to think that the idea of self-destruc- 
tion must have been long familiar to his imagination ; 
yet it seems to have influenced several of his ‘poetical 

ions. Solong as in Mr. Ackermann’s Forget-Me- 

Not for 1826, the following composition from his pen 
a ed; and though it was ably ded to by the 
itor in the same volume, it is painful to reflect on the 
state of morbid sensibility which must have inspired it :— 


——— 
DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE. 

Ir the present management of the King’s 
Theatre can boast of nothing else, it can at 
least boast of activity and variety. Six different 
operas in nearly as many nights! Quite an 
era in op-eraanna's. The Roses, not drawing, 
are to be withdrawn, and to be succeeded by 
the Clemenza, for the début of Madame Schutz, 
on Tuesday. The scores of several new operas 
have been written for. 

The Roses, a pleasing opera, contains music 
of an agreeable but monotonous and unsatis- 
factory character, which we are well content 
to hear once, but would not care to have re- 
peated: it is not sufficing. To be sure, it 
brings forward Pasta, but even she cannot 
turn all dross to gold. No; it deserves the fate 
it has met with. Caradori, whose indisposi- 
tion we had to lament the first time of the 
representation of the new opera, sang with 
exquisite taste-and true feminine grace and 
feeling. 

The ballets continue unchanged. By the way, 
we regret that our inadvertence in not carrying 
our lurgnetic with us on a former occasion led 
us into mistaking another individual for Bois. 
gerard, (a favourite of ours,) whom we rebuked 
for faults uncommitted by him. Who the old 
peasant is, we know not, neither care, seeing 
that his performance was execrable. 

DRURY LANE. 
A MUSICAL entertainment, in three acts, called 
Juan’s Early Days, and founded on the first 
six cantos of Lord Byren’s wild but splendid 
poem, was produced here on Monday evening. 
The principal incidents are, of course, Juan’s 
intrigue with Julia ; his shipwreck on a Greek 
island ; his amourgvith,the “‘ young Haide ;” 
his being ‘‘ sold to slavery ;”” and his introduc- 
tion to the seraglio of the sultan. As Lord 
Byron himself might have found some difficulty 
in ultimately disposing of his ‘‘ amusing vaga- 
bond,” it would be unfair, perhaps, to require 
a satisfactory conclusion at the hands of Mr. 
Milner ; though we fear parliament may be in- 
clined to question whether the rowing of an 
English man-of-war’s boat through the Darda- 
nelles, and pouring a volley of musket-shot into 
the grand signior’s private apartments, be in 
strict accordance with the treaty of the 6th of 
July. We understand, that upon the first night 
of performance, some little disapprobation was 
manifested at the curtain’s,.suddenly falling 
upon this “ untoward event ;” but upon the 
evening we saw it (Thursday), the piece, as 
well as the pieces, went off without opposition. 
Of the writing, we cannot say much ; but, with 
the exception of the last scene, the drama is 
not badly constructed. Miss Love plays the 
amorous Don with much vivacity, and sings 
the snatches of old and an — latter, by 
the way, exceedingly, pretty) with great sweet- 
ness pe spirit. Mrs. Orger and Harley make 
the most of two very poor parts; and Ellen 
Tree (we cannot, for the life of us, spoil the 
name by putting ** Miss” to it), looked the very, 
unsophisticated, “ beloved and fair Haide,” of 
the noble poet’s imagination. Webster was 





«« Suns will set, and moons will wane, 
Yet they rise and wax again; 
‘Trees, that winter’s storms subdue, 
Their leafy livery renew ; 

Ebb and flow is ocean’s lot; 


Ere shall wake his slum 


Vessels but to havens steer; 
ths denote a resting near ; 

Rivers flow into the main ; 

Ice-falls rest upon the plain ; 





The final end of all is known ; ; 

Man to darkness goes alone: 

Cloud, and doubt, and mystery, 

Hide his future destiny. 

Nile, whose waves their bound’ries burst, 
—— torrid ~ ’s thirst ; 

Dew, descending on the hills, 

Life in Nature’s veins instils ; 

Show’rs, that on the parch’d meads fall, 
Their faded loveliness recall ; 
Man alone sheds tears of pain, 





Weeps, but ever weeps in vain!” 
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amusing, in a weak copy of Mungo. Mrs. 
Geesin, "Mrs. C. Jones, Mtr. J. Russel. Mr. 
Brown, and the rest of the performers, did all 
that could be done with the slight materials 
entrusted to them; for, with the exception 
of Don Juan, no character has twenty lines to 
sing or say in the whole piece. Juan's Early 
Days, like its rival at the Adelphi, may last a 
dozen nights—but we do not think much 
longer. 

Next week, Mr. Price, we hear, intends 
bringing out the Poor Gentleman, with a very 
strong cast of the parts, as the commencement 
of a series of revived comedies belonging to 
our later school, supported with similar power. 
On the present occasion, with Mathews, 
Jones, Liston, Dowton, Cooper, Mrs. Davison 

‘as Lucretia Maotab), and the pretty Ellen 
ree, as the heroine, there can be no doubt of 
a prosperous issue. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
“ Harry to Harry, and Horse to Horse !” 
Mr. Milner rushes over Waterloo Bridge, to 
“ Drury Lane” —and Mr. Moncrieff gallops 
over Blackfriars, to ** Covent Garden.” The 
champion of the Coburg flings down his gaunt- 
let, in the shape of an ‘‘ operatic extrava- 
;’? and he of the Surrey answers the 
challenge, by the production of what the bills 
call “* an entertainment.” The S bulist, 





lose none of their attractions by being given in 
the beautiful theatre as altered by the taste of 
Mr. Beazley for the French Plays. 


VARIETIES. 

Wire-Bridge.—A suspension wire-bridge has 
been constructed over the Charente, at Jarnac, 
a small town in the west of France. 

Cantharides.—The insect in which the 
highest degree of the blistering quality exists 
is a species of coleoptera, of the genus mylaber ; 
very nearly that which has received from Lin- 
neus the name of the plant on the flower of 
which it is to be found—the endive. From 
certain passages in Pliny, it appears that this is 
precisely the species to which the Romans gave 
the name of cantharis, borrowed from the 
Greek. Dioscorides establishes the same fact. 

French Expedition —We are sorry to state 
that accounts have been received from the 
French expedition under the command of Capt. 
Durville, dated at Tonga-Tabou, one of the 
Friendly Islands, by which it appears that the 
Astrolabe has been nearly wrecked by a violent 
tempest, which drove her on therocks. Although 
she was got off, it was with the loss of most of 
her anchors and cables; and she is in so shat- 
tered a state, that great apprehensions are 
entertained for her safety in that sea of coral 
shoals. 








or the Phantom of the Village, is a translation 
of La Somnambule Villageoise,—a notice of 
which appeared in our last Gazette. Done 
into very equivocal English, and deprived of 
its pretty music, the somewhat improbable, but 
elegant and interesting French vaudeville be- 
comes a dull, common-place melo-drama, ren- 
dered bearable only by the powerful acting of 
Miss Kelly, and the irresistible humour of 
Mrs. Davenport, Miss Goward, 
Wrench, and Meadowsy:hbaye nothing te do 
that is worthy of them; and Mr. Diddear, 
unfortunately, has much more to do than he 
manages to do well. We have a word of ad- 
vice to give this gentleman, which we hope 
he ‘will take in the way we really mean it— 
kindly. With more than ordinary qualifica- 
tions for filling a highly respectable situation 
on:the London boards, Mr. Diddear, if he 
does not immediately perceive and correct his 
fault, will sink into the very lowest business, 
“never to rise again.” His performance of 
Edmund Beauchamp was the most tiresome, 
prosing piece of work we ever had the misfor- 
tune to witness: he drawled and mouthed 
alternately, till we really trembled for the jaws 
of our neighbours. For Heaven’s sake, let him 
amend this, while he may, or abandon the stage 
at once for the conventicle. It can, surely, be 
no difficulty for a man who possesses a 
and tolerably powerful voice, to use it a little 
more briskly. Let him ‘ speak the speech 
trippingly upon the tongue ;”’ for, certainly, as 
he mouths it at present, were we to write a 
play, we should, like Hamlet, “rather that 
the town-crier should speak our words.” We 
repeat, if he does not alter this, and in- 
stantly, nothing can save him. The acting of 
the other performers obtained a favourable re- 
ception for the piece, and will, perhaps, ensure 
it a tolerable run. 

The Oratorio selection, announced for last 
night at Covent Garden (too late for us), 
boasted great strength. Pasta, Paton, and 
Braham, grace the vocal list. 

At the Lyceum, Mr. Bartley also commenced 
his Astronomical Lectures. These deserved! 
popular and yery useful entertainments wi 





M t to Mr. Canning. — Nearly ten 
thousand pounds having been subscribed, almost 
without an effort on the part of the ori- 
ginators of this truly national design, a meet- 
ing of the subscribers was held a few days ago, 
at which it was determined to appoint a Com. 
mittee of Management for carrying it into 
execution. Many of the highest names in 
Great Britain adorn this grateful list; and it 
seems to us now only ne to convoke a 
public meeting to take the sense of the country 
on what ig due to the memory of our.lost and 
lamented Patriot Minister. ; 

English Manufactures.—In some branches 
of trade it would appear either that erroneous 
notions prevail amongst us, or that we are 
unacquainted with the component details, 
though they, in fact, constitute more of the 
value of our intercourse with foreign nations 
than the finished commodities. Thus, we be- 
lieve that the mass of French watches are 
virtually manufactured in England, and that 
Glasgow and Manchester supply a vast quan- 
tity of the goods which are sold as home-made 
in the low countries. We are led to these 
remarks by having just seen, at Mr. Lewis’s, 
in St. James’s Street, a magnificent service of 
plate, made in London, for Paris. Here, then, 
is an export of the price of some five or six 
thousand pounds, and of an article which we 
had no idea was sent across the channel: on 
the contrary, we thought that not only jewel- 
lery, but a large amount of knick-knacks, in 
gold and silver, were all brought from France 
to England. It is pleasing to find that there 
are some reciprocities. With regard to this 
superb service itself, it is to be seen by others, 
as by ourselves, at the manufacturer’s, and is 
well worth an inspection for its splendour and 
beauty. 

Landed Estates in Heaven. — The charter of 
the foundation of the Abbey of Signy, in 
Champagne, states, in express terms, that 
St. Bernard promised as many acres in heaven 
as should be given on earth to the abbey. 

Theatrical Stars.—One of these great modern 
constellations, the other evening, in the green- 
room, said to a poor ill.starred author — 
“ Entre nous, don’t you think tip-top histrianic 
talent, like mine, is badly paid at 20/, a 





night ?” ‘ Certainly,” replied the irritated 
play-wright; ** for consider your medical ex- 
penses.”” ‘* My medical expenses !” exclaimed 
Roscius. ‘ Ay; entre nous,” rejoined young 
Sir Fretful, ** consider the colds and agues 
caught by playing to empty houses !”’ 

4 Genial —A Tae who had 
learnt English wished to be particularly polite, 
and never neglected an opportunity of saying 
something pretty. One evening he observed 
to Lady R., whose dress was fawn-coloured, 
and that of her daughter pink,—“ Milady, 

our daughter is the pink of beauty.” ‘‘ Ah, 
ienioek you Frenchmen always flatter.’’ 
‘* No, madam, I only do speak the truth, and 
what all the world will allow, that your 
daughter is the pink, and your ladyship the 
drab of fashion” !! It was with great difli- 
culty the Frenchman could be made to compre- 
hend his sottise. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Banim has in preparation a new Irish novel, called 
the Croppy, or Orange and Green. 
Mrs. Jameson has also a new novel nearly ready; the 
a > believe, Durazzi. 


e t History of Frier Rush will form the 
Twelfth Part of Mr. W. J. Thoms’s Series of Early Prose 
Romances, 

A Series of Forty-Eight Plates of Shipping and Craft, 
er Drawn from the Objects, and Etched by Ed- 
ward W. Cooke, under the superintendence of George 
Cooke, is preparing for publication. 

In the Press.—Tales for My Young Friends, translated 
from the French of M. —- o. I. of a Series of 
Etchings, entitled Odds and Ends, from the Portfolio of a 
Young Artist.—Annotations on the Apocalypse, &c. and a 
Vindication of it from the Objections of the late Professor 
J. D. Michaelis, by John Chappel Woodhouse, D.D. 
Dean of Lichfield and Coventry.—The Impious Feast, a 
Poem, by Robert Landor.—A New Edition of poy! of 
the Anti-Jacobin.—Conversations, chiefly on the Reli- 
gious Sentiments expressed in Madame de Stael’s Ger- 
many, by Mary Ann Kelty.—The Naturalist’s Journal, by 
the Hon. Daines Barrin .—A Brief Inquiry into the 
Prospects of the Christian Church, in connexion with 
the Second Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Hon, 
and Rev. Gerard Noel.—Sermons, by the Rev. James 
Proctor, A.M.—Researches in South ~ by oe a 

e t 


JohaP’ » D.D. Superintendent 
Lenin Wibiecars Society in South” A: » &c.—The 


Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans, with an In- 
troduction, Paraphrase, and Notes, by C. H. Terrot, 
A.M.—A Translation of Condé’s lapse y of the Domi- 
nion of the Arabs and Moors in Spain and Portugal,--from 
the French of M. de Marle. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Dunlop’s Roman Literature, Vol. III. 8vo. 16s. bds.— 
Stewart on Tendency to Disease, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Brown’s 
Philosophy of the Mind, 8vo. Ll. ls. bds.—Rankine on 
Railways, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Bur on the Via Appia, 
crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Brande’s Fables of Definite Pro- 
—_ 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Lady’s Monitor, 12mo. 6s. 

—Von Valentini’s Reflections on Turkey, 8vo. 6s. bds. 
—Private Memoirs of Sir H. Digby, 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
Mansell on Demurrer, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Soames’s Reforma- 
tion, Vol. IV. 8vo. 18s. bds.—Tege’s Chronology, 1828, Gs. 
bds.—Bridge’s Annals of Jamaica, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Smyth’s 
Sketch of Sardinia, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Hazlitt’s 
poleon, Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 1. 10s. bds.—Huten’s Manual 
of Physiology, 18mo. 7s. bds.—Robson’s Cities, medium 
4to. dh 4s.; imperial 4to. 8.—Darville’s Treatise on the 
Race Horse, 8vo. 12. 1s. bds.—Canning’s Speeches, 6 vols. 
8vo. 3i. 12s. bds.—An ’s Diseases of India and Warm 
Climates generally, im; 4to. Vol. 1. 7/. 7s. bds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are informed that the Variety in our last, entitled 
Intoxication in Sweden, is not, strictly speaking, from a 
Swedish work, but from a German one of Travels in 
Sweden, by Mr. Schubert; which was reviewed in No. I. 
of the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
ou thyme of rings with begins is fatal to the Elves’ 


ance. 
The declared pu of Turkey to w: a desperate 
war against her ts, will give an additional interest 
this week to our first article of jew. 

For various strong reasons, we are induced to defer our 
further remarks on the Architectural and other Improve- 
ments of the Metropolis. 

The notice of Mr. Berry’s Heraldry, sent as a literary 
paragraph, is a long advertisement. 

Somebod » whose address is 150, Borough, must sign a 
name which we can read, if that somebody expects an 


answer. 

We have learned that the w t and quaint notes in 
pp- 33 and 61 of the Creation of the World, attributed in 
ous last Number to the Editor (as well as all the other 
notes), are not his, but that they are copied from Mr, 
Jordan's M8, of 1611, , 
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HE I FOREIGN Y REVIEW, and 
CONTINENTAL MISCELLANY, No. I. 


This day STEW. 
OWELL and § ART’S CATA- 
LOGUE of a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE, ——_e Works relating to the British Co- 
lonial Classics, A igi Set. » History, Bikii gr phy 
&e. = various Languages. 


295, born. 
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Contents. 1. Barante, History of the Dukes of B IL 

Mens, Castilian Poetry—I1I. Montlosier, ™~ obins 

its—IV. “Werner, German Drama—V. Foy, Peninsular 

War sVie Ni Niebuhr, Roman ae P 
Literature—VIII. Kasthofer, Sw 

»and Danish Nove 


Grossi, 
ius, Swedish Poetry and Scandinavian Literature— 
Present — of bo ema | te XX. — 
Seth ny Hench Italian, and Spanish—-XXT- 
Medicine in Germany— XXIII. Mis- 
XXIV. a most important 
roe. Papin a of the last Three Mon 
II. will be pobliched i in March, and the 
suceesding Numbers every three months. 
Black, Young, and Young, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Maribo: 
aan "T. Clark, Edinburgh ; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dub- 
«* With regard to No. I. of the ‘ Foreign Review’ now before 


Il ortuguese 
alEconomy—IX. French, 
Italian Poetry 


tier complete, browht dow to 1828, 
HE ppINeURGn GAZETTEER ; 5 0°, 


iene Countries, ‘Kinetoms, 8 "States Cir “Towns, 
World. With an Addenda, c a State of the 
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: = the care with which this has been 
by contributors of the highest character, it will be found to con- 
tain the a Ay nee body = Geography, Physical, Political, 
ial, that has been pub lished. 
An ‘Abridgment of the above, in I vol. 8vo. 
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Accompaniment to the above, may be had, 
A New General Atlas, constructed by A. Ar- 
ber to the King, from the latest Autheri- 





us, we have to say, that its contents are various, sly 
well chosen, and very ably written. It is almost an 





to particularise the papers, since nearly all are replete with intel- 
ligence and instruction. we id look upon this Number to be emi- 
nently calc to and cultivate a taste for foreign lite- 
rature.’’— Literary Gazette. 


“ No one but a writer ly robe ar ara with the secret Ro 
liey of France could have w eloquent article on M. 
Montlosier’s work, entitled, . mondaanen les Congrégations, et 
le Partie-Prétreen France.’ Those articles which we have read 
ate sufficient to convince us, that the editorship of this publica- 
bn ee been. ci —— to clever enamel men megs Aer 
in hi oe to party 
spirit and national ane ae "— Athena’ 
“ Great fey is visible through all the articles, =—s in seme 
in are tL or 4 otatwenal cations of first-rate ability. 
Southey, (as we are given tnueaentend 
iat t beth Biss various and appropriate information. ‘ The 
erner’ is truly a superior article; for elo- 
oa peng 9 tee and a certain delightful turn of 
det, if not profound—we have not often met with its 
With auast to the work en do wo om py pod 
ts popularit > it possesses variety, knowle , just princip! 
theytound =a esaews cn — score of religion — ater ‘dana 4 
reproach against Quarterly Reviews is, that they 
notice but a very small wamber of books; this fault, which is 
in some in the burgh and the Quarterly 








sinee they have such a auxiliaries in monthly 
and weekly publications, would be a serious in a work 
which is inteaded to make us acquainted with reg literature. 
The wie of of the * Fore’ view” has been fully aware of 
by Bh Ad aa renee jee his ge Eng the 
jarterly” is, in the we find, Tr a suc- 
cession of long reviews, by skilful writers, short notices of books, 
in addition to a list of the most ty works printed on the 
which must 
preference over its rival. 








confident that. hepes tind welshan of the pabtichers will bo om 
my fulfilled.”—Courier. 
“On aver this number, we scruple not to pronounce it 
to iter rival; the article, by Dr. Southey, on 
, 4 ‘ of Burgundy,’ is curious and interesting; that on 
¢ ar. Carlyle, and 6 eninsular 
War,’ by the Rev. Mr. areeach admirable. On the whole, | », 
this commencement is prosperous, and if the market cannot hoid 
two reviews, we think that Fatckonans of Soho Square 
id doo to a short existence.”—Wratc 





Pric 
LETTER to Si sit \ WALTER SCOTT, 
Fundamental Errors in his late 
gor f Waste bo shewing, from aa no 


‘orests, and great 
ahennqunening the Scotch Style of Vlenaingn 
and giving several a pete fe swecess and certain profit whic 
- follow the pone liberal and natural System recommended by the 
Auther ; and containing Observations on the Distance at which 
Trees rees should be ‘yous, » and Communications to the Author, 
and 








UBLIC LIBRARY, CONDUIT 
STREET. Messrs. SAUNDERS “and OTLEY beg leave 
espectfuily to acquaint on Subscribers and the Public, that the 
a enda to the C of this and valuable Library 
fo 1898, is now reeds, an and may be had gratis, containing every 
ne and interesting to the present day. 
jubseribers in every part ofthe ingdom or Continent supplied 
with the best Books in the ——_ Languages, ineluding the new 


*, and in Roe Be 
Uf Terns te be had on Application. 
This day is published, price 2s. by JF J. F. Setchel, 23, King Street, 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, in all the 


lecti of Bee sentel nd d “Curious Pamphiet, ‘ld (juarto Play, 
on centric a Quarto Pia: 
= of rare Oceurrence and difficalt Attainment. 
J. F. Se Setchel having purchased the vies of the remaining 
Copies of the Mg in Paris, with 57 Peeantite Engravi — 


the Designs of Mr. Nash, Draughtsman to the A 

clety, accompanied with with Deseriptions by the Ia! Scot 

heen eae Public at the followin 4s eee ry 
8s. published at 3 imperial 


s,. 
ato. rench bec published at 1oles 
Side. of. pubitsned erent a Dns, Gomey a 











Seoge, hended in Lee ange aps, including Two new 

Sipe Baw ingg> with recent Discoveries. In 
peony Ato. maTA 16s pee Raingtnd or ye pes Ql. 12s. 6d. 
Printed for me, Brown, and Green, London. 





Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 
Handsomely. printed in 2 vols. 8vo- oo Hibustrated by 
274 ings, price 1/. 4s. 
A MANUAL of NATURAL an ‘and EXPE- 


RIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY; 


Ja on by J. 


ea LONDON 1 LITHOGRAPHIC 
ALBUM, a of 15 say ok finished Draw! 
= Pairland, Gauci, ackenzie, Nash, 
— Scheel, and a Westall, Lnperial 4to. price MU. 10s.; proofs. 
Primed and published a Sos See Coindet, and Ca. 
whom may 
Views in Scotland, by F. Nicholson, complete 
> ae Numbers, of Four Prints each, price M, 10s.; India preofs, 
Views of Windsor Castle, by Ww. Gauci, 
No, I. imperial 4to. Six Prints, price 9s.; India, 19s 





This day is published, a most highly tinished Print, 


represen: 
carl BATTLE of NAVARINO. Drawn 
Stone by William Gauci, from the Original by Cart. 
wright. “Size of the Print, 13 inches by 11. Price 5s.; proofs, 


India, 7s. 6d. ; ed, 10x. 6d. 
London: Printed nee published by Engelmann, Graf, 
Coindet, and Co. 92, Dean Street, Soho. 

Of whom may be had, 
Views of Windsor Castle, by W. Gauci, 
No. L. imperial 4to. Six Prints, price 9s.; India, 12s. 


NTERIOR of St. PAUL’S' CATHEDRA L, 
a retined Line awe’, - W. WOOLNOTH, Esq. fr: 

9q- will be published foment 
ate! It is ad — the Western Extremit: — the North 
Aisle, with th mein » (now 
Bishop ‘of Winchester, }in ay 1826. Priceto Gohacsibee th lap 
proofs, on India paper, * a ‘ to Non-subscribers, 2¢. 2s. ; and 
Should there be any 








Series of Lectures, delivered in the London, Sonne 
Bel litan Institutions 


’ Names pas § by all Miers in the King- 
dom ; a Place; and the Engraver, 
4, Cross Street, Islington. 





RLES F. PARTINGTON, of the London Instituti 
Printed for J. Taylor. 
Where may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 
An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Steam- es rn a General View of the-various 
Modes of emp! lastie Vapour as 4 Prime Mover, &c. &c. 
With a List of ~ em &c. In 8vo. illustrated by 33 Engravings 
and ether F price 16s. 





This day is published, in wg Seven Illustrative Plates, 


. boards, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYING and DRAWING; con- 
—~ > aap aa Mode of Surveying the Detail of any 
jon Jeuntry ; very important vement in the 
Delineation = Ground. To which are added Inctinekians in 
al Modelling, or the Art of representing 
of a Country in Relief. 
By Lieut. WILLIAM SIBORN, 
Assistant Military S Secretary to the Commander of of the Forces. 
reland. 
Printed for C. wt J. — m, St. Paul’s Churchyatd, 
and W; lace, Pall Mall. 
« This is an able wor ~ ony ete branch of engineer: 
ing, by a young officer of merit, who has had much. experience in 
the subject of which he treats.”’—Atlas. 








King’s Interest Tables, complete, Seventh Editions 
Carefully revised, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
ABLES of INTEREST, calculated at Five 
per Cent. peg atone View the Interest of any Sum, 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand Pow from One te 
Thirteen Years. To Sach are added, Tables for yy =) 
Commission on ~~ or Banking Accounts, from One- 
Eighth to Five: Cent, &c. d&c. F 
> By 308 OskPH KING, Liverpool. 
Liverpool : ited for and sold by G- and J. Robinson ; also 
by Longman atone Paternoster R. Row ; J. M. Richardson, Corn. 
i; and J. Richard Royal Ex London. 
New Mercantile Tables, for @ for the Use of Mer- 


ante Brokers, Sugar Refiners, le Grocers, &c. 
John Houghton, Accountant, Lene Fourth edition, me 








Svo. price 7: 
HE ELEMENTS ‘of the ’ THEORY of 
PLANE ASTRONOMY. 
Fell of Se daha’ Calg, —— ambridge. 
ow 
Printed for C. J. Rivi St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. Deighton and Sons, Cam- 





weueanar- en = ee ae eae 
GKETOHES i of ‘CHARACTER, Designed 


Tete C..C. Henderson, and drawn by M. Gauci. 
: Printed and published by Engelmann, Graf, Coindet, 
and Co. 92, Dean Street, Soho. 
This work, which exem es the English character, as seen in. 
the M » will be comprised in Six Numbers, and will con- 
sist of 36 Prints. 





Blue-Coat School. 
With a correct —_ an the “te grmemene Ty et oa —— of obtaining 


extra boards, 
BRIEF “HISTORY "e CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL, in a, from its Foundation to the 
present time ; with a View New Hall, &c. 
London: Wilson, Kosai Buchange. 





MUSIC. 
OORE’S NATIONAL AIRS. The 6th 


Number of the above ieee Ponte 
Written by THOM: 


ye Symphoni 
aca ye peimenin by eB 


The Ffustrations 
by W. Finden and W. é& 
Published by J. Power, 84, Strand. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
pm nt ne lgyte timer e gS 7 ama 
DISSERTATION on the PAGEANTS 

F or bg a a fot heed beat Rea 
” “ By T ‘OMA ae. 


by Harding Lepasds and Co. Pall ial) Bast. 


a. 











Int vol. 8vo. 13%. boards, 
[it eetR ations of ANGLO-SAXON 


be Ft ie J. CONYBEARE, 


POETRY. 
Late ——— and Professor ee and 
oetry in the Shoots 


This volume pan Ne analyses of the omega romantic, — 
torical, sacred, and miseellaneous ms extant in the Sax 
metrical versions of their most ame 





In 8vo. with 5 Plates, price 18s 
HE PLANTER’S GUIDE; or, a Practical 
Essay on the best Method of givin ; Seamsedinte Effect o 
Week by the. Removal of large Trees and Underwood; bei: 
Attempt to place the Art on Sized Principles, and to apply 
Pu Useful and ( ; chiefly im i for 


the Climate o¢ Sevtl land, 
By Sir HENRY STEUART, Bart. LL.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 
Jusitetur ars naturam, et quod ea desiderat inveniat, quod os 
nade Wie, ad sage 11. 
Printed for Willi ood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 


Strand, London. 





‘is day 1 tte Arehitecher price 
XAMPLES of Sore “ARCHITEC. 


URE. ByA. PUGIN, A Architect. 


Se Centinuation to the 
chitectures™ by the same oe de conta 
Hedivees i Bm  chie 
ifiees in land, and chi woh onsia oe 
Castellated Sue of the 14th and seh. Centuries. Titastoeeed 


with Histor! 
oe ‘Architect F.S.A. 
Published by the Author, A 105, Great Russel] Street, 
yg Oy ee 9 
; le, Hi, treet, 
Holborn, Booksetiers _ 


of Gothic Ar- 





d by 
ing } passages ; the eriginals of which are subjeined, 
by literal translations into Latin. An introductory essay on the 
laws of the Saxon metrical .— and its affinity with that 
of the earliest oP eaayper ytame Teutenic’ 


is. p 
*,* A few copies core been printed in 
to range with the 4to. edition of “ Warton’ 's His 
Poetry,” to which it may be 
tory volume. The 8vo. will range with “be new dition of the 


same w 
ig Lepard, and Co. Pall Mall East. 





The 3d edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ; or 12mo. price 6s. beards, 


GERMONS on the PRINCIPAL FESTI- 
VALS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; to which are 
added, Three Sermonsen Good Friday. 
By the Rev. JOHN BIRD SUMNER, M.A. 
Durham, and Vicar of edu _— 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Picgadill; 
he Ennl will be published, by the same ar 
Enlargement of Christ’s Kingdom. A 
sana meee in the Chapet of Farnham Castle, at an Ordi- 
he Lord Bishop of Winchester, on Sunday, Jan. 
20, 1828, Fy} * 
Or 


her, with Three other Sermons, on 
Subjects to the Christian Ministry, now reprinted, 3s. 





Card ~e of 


‘eee a fhe 


BS 


ie 
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Ellis's Historical Letters, Second Series. 
With Portraits and Autographs, in 4 vols. 8vo. price M. 8s. 


RIGINAL LETTERS, illustrative of 
English 


avs including numerous Royal Letters, 
from A —a ry the British ish Museum, and one or two other 
Collections: ith Notes and Illustrations. 
y HENRY ELLIS, F.R.S. Sec. S. 
Keeper y+ the Manuscripts im the British Museum. 
« We rise from the very interesting volumes 
=a renewed gratitude to the learned editor.”—Edinburgh Re- 


: "a @ We have new but to say, that we are delighted with these 
volumes, and to recommend them altogether as deserving of the 
ttmost public favour.”—Literary Gazette. 

« As a whole, the two series * Original Letters’ may justly be 
said to form a of of the English 
language auring the respective reigns to which they relate.” 
New Monthly Magazine, 

London: Printed for Harding and Lepard. 
Of whom may be had, im 3 vols. with Portraits and Autographs, 
price ll. 16s. 


The Second Edition of the First Series. 








Price 10s. 6d.; large paper, 1. 
HE EIGHTH VOLUME. of LORD 
BACON’S WORKS. 
Edited by BASIL MONTAGU, Esq- 
This edition contains re accurate text than has hitherto 
been A. “translations “of t the Latin works, as well as the ori- 
ginal, and is with P views, fac- 


les, &c. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 57, Chancery Lane, London. 





2mo. price 7s. 
AROCH TAL SERMONS, 'S, illustrative of 
the I of the R 4od in — Christ. 
By the Rev. RENN D. TAMPDEN. A 
Late Fellow of Oriel College, hag 
Printed for C. and J. Rivin, » St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo lace, Pall Mall. 








8 large vols. 8vo. price 6/. 2s. 
ECENSIO SYNOPTICA. *ANNOTA- 
TIONIS SACRZ& ; being a Critical Digest and Synop- 
tical Arrangement of the most important Annotations on the 
New Testa <> 
the Rev. S. T. BLOOMPIELD, M.A. 
Of Sidney RA Cambridge; Vicar of a in Rutland; 
and C urate of ‘l'ugby in Leiceste: 

*,* This weal is especially adapted for the on ye ical 
students, candidates for holy orders, ministers, and all whe have 
any knowledge of the original Greek. It has been the endeavour 
of the author to establish the true sense, not we We a diligent 
use of the most eminent m it by 
the fountain-heads of interpretation found in the aushoat Pathers 
and Greek Commentators. Every apposite iliustration of phraseo- 
logy or sentiment to be found, on a laborious examination of the 





mit awe. Gaberttt an le 


’ T ‘HE ILIAD 0 of H HOMER. ‘chiefly from the 
Text of oad with copious enalish mers and ¢ illustrating 
; the ustoms, the 
Mythology and A saquntien of the Heroic emus Agus and Preliminary 
Observations on Points of io Interest and Importance ean- 
nected with omy and his W: 
By v. WI LLIAM N TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Late of Pembroke College, Cam eaheiign, and one of the 
"oe Hospital. 
Printed for C. and a » St. a Churehyard, 
and Waterloo e, Pall Mall. 


s- post Sve. price MN. 
HE yourH and MANHOOD. of CYRIL 
Printed fo for Willian 3 Blackwood, Batabargh 5 and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








By whom will speedily be published, in 3 vols. foolseap 
History of the Campaigns of the British » ‘Are 


mies, in Spain, Portugal, and the South of France, from 1808 to 
1814. By the Author ef “ Cyril Thornton.” 





immense collectanea, both of the classical and rabbini illus- 
trators, has been selected. The very valuable materials derived 
m these and other sources, have been carefully di and 
Pesce into one Corpus Eregeseos, in which each portion is, as 
bie, ascribed to its respective author, and the foreign 
alter (for the first time) translated inte English. With the 
whole is interwoven a series of critical remarks, intended to 
guide the judgment of the student amidst the diversities of jar- 
ring interpretations; and a copious body of original annotations, 
in which the true reading is, in all important cases, discussed, 
the traced, the course of reasoning indicated, and, 





In 8vo. beautifully printed on laid paper, the 6th volume of 


HE OXFORD EDITION of GIBBON’S 
DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, price 
8s. Fits Copies enh to be completed in Eight Volumes. 
‘ifty Copies only are — — large paper, price l/. 1s. 
volume. 
Qxsford: a we ~S Ly we Piekering, Chancery Lane, 
D, A. Talboys, Oxford. 





Works published during the bey by. be Longman, Rees, Orme, 


rown, and G: 


E HISTORY of ROMAN LITERA. 
TURE outes the ee AGE; the Third 
and concluding Volume History of terature, 
from its earliest Period. , 
By JOHN DUNLOP, Esq. 
Auther of the “ History of Fiction.” 
In 8vo. price Ie. 

Researches into the Causes, Nature, and 
Treatment of the niore prevalent Diseases of India, and of Warm 
Climates generally. Illustrated with Cases, Post-Mortem Exa- 
tminations, and numerous coloured E vings. By James An- 
nesley, Esq. of the Madras Establish: ty _— —— to the 
Madras General H: , M.R.C.S. M.R.. 

v 4to. pricé aC “g 
Principles, Powers, 


— compared ith Sith th daitiery f Puewing th SEs t Applicatfons of Ba 


this = both for ye Land Service, and its different 
Uses in Field and in 5S Ifustrated by 12 Plates of the 
E actual Service. By Major-Gen. 


7: Cneare, Bart. M.-P. F.R.S. &c. In 4to. price WU. 1s. 
The White Hoods ; an Historical Romance. 


. C. Stothard, Author of “‘ De Foix,” 
rain Norniandy and Brittany,” 
, we th think, stand very high in is 
“ vety i = 
thful piatanes "oe the | the times.” Literary 


1838. 
*- Moral Bi hy; or, Li f Exempl: 
Men, forthe Intrusion of Youth, tn Tose. pce Be. €2-halk 


“7 “Tour in Tealy 2 and Sicily. By L. Simond, 

Author of a “Tour in Great Bri- 
tain,” &c. In 8ve. sates 16s 

A Histor tory of the Court of Chancezy, with 
practical ‘Son tlre recent momen st Report, and Evi- 
Juntite tn toe English Courts of by “4 
- ae nglish Courts Equity. y Joseph Parkes, in 

—_— b aut diffe justici 








in general, whatever seemed necessary to complete the Corpus 
Exegeseos has been supplied by the editor, who has further con- 
sulted the convenience of students, by forming a wae of od 8 
rial notes, and giving a new literal translation and close para- 
phrase of most of the sentences snactanell on. 

From the vast extensiveness of pian, and wide “| ofresearch, 
in the above elaborate work, it is manifest that it presents by 
far the most valuable body of exegetical matter ever yet laid 
before the public, and com ends en is essential to the 
interpretation of the New Testament 

rinted for C. and J. Rivin ~ ‘St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


The Second Part (containing the Acts and 


Epistles), in 5 vols. may be had to complete Sets, price 4/. in 
boards. 





n 3 vols. MU 8vo. price 11.1 


ALES of the MUNSTER FESTIVALS. 
By the Author of “ Holland Tide.” 
«* For touches of genuine pathos, simplicity, and mest highly 
wrought interest, we make question if any thing of the kind ever 
precedency of these ies; no, not even excepting those of 
Scott himself; and their effect must be to raise their young 
author high in the rank of illustrious names, now securely esta- 
blished in the records of hterature, and highest of all in the 
annals of precocious genius.” 
“We cannot help saying, that we consider oa tales as 
among the ae deeply 





New Editions af Simpson’ agers aS and Rome, with important 


mp 
EMPSON’S IMPROVED EDITION of 
Dr. GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, a4 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Death of George IE. with 
Continuation till 1828; and @ for E jon at the 
End ofeach Section ; for the Use of Schools and Private Students. 
To which is added, a Chapter on the British Constitution. 8th 
edition, 12mo. containing nearly 400 clesely printed pages, price 
only 8s. 6d. bound. 
* The value of Dr. Goldsmith's Abridgment of the History 
of Bagland, ws 0 for the use of schools, has been long 
universally acknowledged ; but, as his narrative con- 
a a a death of George LI. and as some of the most import- 
“ant oceurrences in the annals of E: have taken since 
that period, the Proprietors and Publishers of this little work, in 
order to render it as complete as ble, haye subjojned a Conti- 
nuation, in which the record ents is brought down to the 
present day. With the same beh they have the text so 
oughly revised, that it may be said, in some parts, to have 
been entirely re-written. Several errors which had crept inte 
yah editions are removed; the exercises are at once —_ 
and extended; and a whole chapter has been a‘ided, containin, 
an prs men of the British Constitution. To render this historica 
abridgment still better fitted for the use of schools, the p: 8 
in every chapter and section are so divided, that each contains 
some important facts; and so numerically marked as to corre- 
spond with the exercises, which have been compiled from the 
incidents recorded in the history. This arr: t enables the 
pupil to acquire a distinct knowledge of the successive events to 
which his attention is directed, and thereby to fix them more 
deeply in his memory than could be symp es by perusing a 
work in which such a systematic not observed. As the 
exercises oa a summary review of the wh whole. history in the 
interrogatory form, and as the pr: answers to them can enly 
noms by consulting the parag: in i chapter or section, 
the reader reo led to examine with greater minuteness 
the different parts of the narrative, which will thus be so indelibly 











«« They place their author on a level with the “most spirited 
‘inters of national manners in our language.”. woe Literary 
Gazette, Weekly Review, Times, Atlas, Travetter; Ke. & 
ted for Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
Where may be had, the 2d edition of 
Holland Tide; or, Irish Popular Tales. 
Price 9s 6d, 
In 2 vols. Bvo. price 


HISTORY of TRELA ND. 
By JOHN O’DRISCOL. 

“ We cat sesstanens 5i'5e.0 mest 0S ahd sued extdp to a 
those who are either of zeal of deficien 
knowledge on the subject of Irish affairs. It is easily read po 
understood ; for it is short for the quantity of matter it contains, 
and agreeably and clearly written. The author, we a binges 
is not only an intelligent, but a good man, and he has 
service In a season when it was urgently wanted. me Baiatorgh 
Reviem, No. 98. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Prin 








2 large vols. 8vo. price 11. 10s. bs 
NEW DICTIONARY of the 
SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By HENRY NEUMAN and JOSEPH BARETTI. 
Very greatly extended and improved. 
*,* Although oS as a new edition, this might vp more 





el rectum.” " 
We will neither sell, deny, nor met justice.— 
Magna Charta, iil 29. 


8 a new work, it being the first time 
labours of Neuman and Baretti are united. Every article in the 
original has undergone the most c: revision and correction, 

the new words added, amounting to no less a number than 
15,000, including all the terms used in the arts, sciences, manu- 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, price 


EMOIRS of the MARGRAVINE of | th 


ANSPACH. 
Lede iag me bp n 
eee Anecdotes Srey ed Characters, 
and wed Biches from ‘ersonal Observation of the Courts of Paris, 
Berns Vienna, Wars, * Ra. urgh, Constantinople, Anspach, 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
. In 2 vols. Sve. with 2 large Maps, price 1/. 4s. boards, 
HE ROMAN HISTORY. 
By G. B. NIEBUH 
‘ranalated from the German, by F. WALTER, Esq. F.R.S.L. 
Librarians British Museum. 


the of 
bed The history of Niebuhr has thrown new light upon our know- 
ledge of degpee of which ote are wnac- 


y 








di now 
date tn eked lecaeenah to Ctoneen — a io degree 
of fidelity and accuracy highly credital be to wit a deg — 


Monthly Review, A A 1 
Printed for C. a J. Rivin ‘on, St.’ Lat ) Churchyard, and 
- Waterloo Place, Pall Mal | 





factures, merchandise, navigation and trade of both peas 
From the very great labour and attention that have been bestow 

ie proprietors presume to these volumes to public notice, 
not merely as the most perfect Spanish Dictionary, but also as 
more ——- and correct than any other dictionary of two lan- 


Ty Printed for Harding and Lepard; T. Cadell; Long- 
man and Co.; Nunn; J. Cuthell; John 


ood and Co.; Simpkin ‘and 1 Marshall: } R. Saun- 
ders; J. Collingwood; Duteu and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Parbury 
and Allen; J. Duncan; and R. Scholey. 
Of whom may be had, price 9s. neatly bound, 
A New Pocket Dietionary of the Spanish and 
Enghish Languages, abridged from Neuman and Baretti 


upon his mind, that they are not likely te be soon 

effaced. Such being the nature of the improvements which have 

been introduced into this edition, the gry pene Set the 

work will be found better cpleniated th t has been 

for eee to students of all ages the Reaaisttion of &@ compe- 
t knowledge of English history. 

Simpson’s Improved Edition of Dr. Gold. 
smith’s History of Rome, for the Use of Schools and private Stu- 
dents; with Questions for Examination at the End of each Sec 
tion. 8th edition, to which aze prefixed, , Outlines of the Geogra- 
phy of Ancient Italy, and Introductory ‘Chapters on Roman An- 
tiquities, cortatrring an Account ef the Origin, Progress, Institu- 
tions, Manners, — Government, Laws, and ogg Pome 
Naval Affairs of the Romans; with a Map of Stati . 


hlich 


another of this 
popular and useft ~~ beak, bag ss ‘tate, that this edition has 
undergone a careful revision, many | and ch 
inaccuracies have been corrected, and the ufilit; 








ry 
graphy of Italy, and a neatly executed map 
Also, lately published 
impeon "s Improved Edition _# Dr. Gdia- 
r... s History of Greece; with 
the End of each Section. welt, revised; — Tatredme: 
tory Chapters on the Geogr 7 neers stoms, Reli- 
gious Institutions, and Military and Naval Affairs of the Greeks ; 
abulary of accented Proper Numes. 12mo, Ss. 6d. 





eeck. 

Simpson’s evista of Scotland, from the ear- 
liest Period to the Visit o his Majesty in tea to the Scottish 
Capital; with Questions f tt the End of each 
Section. 14th ‘editian, bate and pootry impreved. i£mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

Printed for Oliver ood Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 





Hedervic's y Laveher— —In Ato. price M. 14s, boards, 
RECUM LEXICON MANUALE, 


rimem a BENJAMINE HEDERICO institutam, mox 

assiduo fa bore SAM. PATRICII auctum mgriade ampfius Ver- 
aa postremo innumeris vitiis repurgatum, plurimisque novis 
ificationibus Verborum —— cara JO. AUGUSTI 
NESTTI, atque a recensitum et q' rimem in ng 
9 auctum, a T. MORELL, Thesauri Grece Poeseos Autore. 
magnus eines et exemplorum nu- 


words and examples, collected Larcher, the celebrated 





Embellished with Thirty-Six E +: 4 of the Portraits of the 
Kirigs, and Fac-simile Aatograp! ice 98. 6d. each volame, 


HE OXFORD EDITION of HUME and 
SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, Volume the 
Ninth. ‘To be completed in Thirteen Votumes. 

The greatest care has been taken to produce an accurate text of 
these historians, and a list of contemporary sovereigns is added 
i: Punt ened bs 7, + kering, Cha: L Lond 

Published im Pic ne ame, on ; 
? A. Tatboys, Oxte Oxtord, 





anslater of Herodotus, in the Sy oon “ al and laborious life, 
wd comeined tn te ' of Hedere’ % Lenicon, 
Seu deal of rary tots prose, in this edition 
the words are accentuated. 

ay Impensis Cc. e sh es et Pee; z 
Cu , J. Nunn by T.C 
E. Williams; A Ginger; iy ichard 

; Baldwin 


et Hodgson ; Sim kin et He 
nii; J. et. ton, Cantal A. 
bairn, Edinburgi; et Wilson et Fillorum, Eboraci. 
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Mrs. West's New Work.—In @ vols. price 16s. boards, 
INGROVE:; or, Old-Fashioned Notions. 
By the Author of a “‘ Tale of the Spay onal &c. 
ted for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Letters to a Young Man, 3 vols. }2mo. 11. 1s. 
boards. 





3 “TN vols. 8vo. price li. 12s. 
UG? "§ TRODUCTION to the 

WRITINGS of the NEW TESTAMENT. Trans- 
jJated from the German, with Notes. 

By the Rev. Dr. nn 
Of St. John’s College, Cam 
Printed for C. and J. Riv » St. Paul" 's * Churchyard, 
and Waterloo lace, Pall Mall. 





royal 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


URIPIDIS TRAGEDLE PRIORES 


ee HISTORY. of the LIFE and VOYAGES 
<< CHRISTOraES COLUMBUS. 
ly WASHINGTON IRVING. 
bed a Bers wih Som what we hate seen of it, give Mr. Wash- 
ious increase offame. The novelty of fact 
repel ai hc A te -9 wonder, only to be explained by “the cir- 
cumstances which have — the author access to public as well 
poll oe ™ archives, hitherto ‘a fountain shut up, and a book 
The chaste and nervous elegance of the style, and the 
liberal and truly peg cuare cast of thought and sentiment, are 
what no one need be surprised with, who has read some of his 
— writings; but this a o ee way a more 
laborate one than any of those, and of h r pretensions,—pre- 
sonaads which we have no doubt the wor! 4 ‘will pronounce to be 
justified in the result. To throw an air of total novelty on a 
theme of ancient interest,—to write a history, where previously 
there had been only ¢ mémoires pour servir,’. haber, has been our 
American countryman's proud attempt; and with unmingled 
arenas do we contemplate the fruit of bis long and arduous 
abours.”—Literary Gaxette, Feb. 2 
Printed for John | M urray, Albemarle Street. 
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i *rationes reddentibus 


brevibus notis P i 
Instructee. 
Edidit RICARDUS PORSON, aa a. 
G ap mS im Professor 
iegins Hecensul suasgue notulas sab) it 
JACOBUS SCHOL FIELD, A.. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis Socius a Grecarum Literaram 


Cantabri Venaant apud J. Deighton et Filios; et 
a and J. Rivington, Londini. 











Works just published by — eg and Co. 65, St. Paul’s 
hyard. 
ETTERS from the late LORD CHED-. 
WORTH to the Rev. THOMAS CROMPTON, written 
in the Period from 1780 to 1795, in 4to. price 1/. 5s. boards. 
Elements of Vocal Science ; being a Philoso- 
hical tory Beas iry into some of the Principles of Singing, with a 
¢- on the Objects of Musical Acquirement, by Rich- 
ice 10s. 6d. boards. 





—, eag complete, with General Index. 
vols. 8vo. price 6l. 17s. 
HE WORKS of the Right Honourable 
EDMUND mato complete, with General Index. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivi ,» St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waierloo 1 ace, Pall Mall. 
*,* A few Copies may space’ on royal paper, price 9/. 18s. bds. 


Vols. 4 to 8, in 460. with General Index to 
complete that edition, price 2/. 2s. each, boards. 





The Holy Bible, Chronologically Arranged. 
ly printed, in 4 | 8vo. price 4/. boards, 
enters Cant on, wi ni th Margi vati References, ij 
HE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
Ff gi ANeroes a= such 
that ¢ s Books Chepeets, ang &c. may 
compendia History, = Ss the very =, Words of the Tateeriond Trane. 
lation, with copious indexes. 
“ By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Evebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
lace, Pall Mall. 
The Old and New Testament may be pur. | Dea 
chased separately, price 2/. each, boards. 








Hamiltonian System.—Mr. roe pasa Seger ype - 
Sold by Boosey oy Sons, Broad mw m = an oo rr. 
REEK GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW, 


8vo. 7¢. Gd. boarde. 


Greek Gospel of St. John, 2d edition, much 

iT asin price 6s. 
tin Gospel, 2d edition, 4s. 

Cornatien Nepos, 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Select paeeaien tae 2 vols. 12mo. 13s. boards. 

German Gospel, 4s. 

A ower 9) meres Der Jiingere, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The German Robinson. 
4, 2d edition, 4s. 

Racolta di avole, forming the 2d Section to 

the Italian Course, 5s. 


French Gospel, | ath edition, 3s. 6d. 
Epitome Historie Sacre, in Latin, 2d edit. 


*rFables of Perrin, in French, 2d edition, 5s. 
Recueil Choisi, in French, above 500 pages, 
6d. 

Latin Verbs, 2d edition, 2s. 

Italian Verbs, 2s. 

_French Verbs, 3d edition, 2s. 
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Bacon. 8vo. price 


"enaue on the Violation of the Grave, 
occasioned by a recent ny a at Great Yarmouth, dedicated 
to Bransby Cooper, Esq. Surgeon, by Philostorgé. 





The 5th edition, 3 vols. Svo. 2i. 5s. 

HE HISTORY of the ANGLO-S, SAXONS, 

comprising the History of England, f: - 
dint "Norman Coe e chan ory ngland, from the earliest Pe. 
By SHARON TURNER, F -A.S. R.A.S.L. 
Also, the 9d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 6s. boards, of 
The History of the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth, com ak et the Political History of the Commencement 
of the En Pemation ; ; being the First Part of the Modern 
History 
yy the same Author, 


The History of fam, and during the Middle 


In 2 vols, post Svo, 


ES and NO. 
By the Author of “ Matilda. pe 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New r Street. 
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n 3 vols. post 8vo. price lJ. lls. 6d, 
ER B = RT AC Y. 
jy the Author of “* Granby. 
Printed for Hensy Colburn, 8, New Betincstcn Street. 





IERO-MASTYX, "e "Satire, occasioned by 
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nexion with the A nar tig pp 
mt Pub! lished 1 by Longman » Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green ; and John Carfrae and Son, Edinburgh. 





nA vols. post 8vo. price MU. 11s. 6d. 
PHIRD. SERIES of SAYINGS and 
« Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 
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Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Stree 





In 1 vol. royal 4to- with Portraits and Autographs, 


price 2. 2s. " 

HE LIFE, DIARY, and CORRESPOND. 
ENCE of Sir WILLIAM ae eran aee Knight, some. 
time Garter ae al King of A 
Edited b: ILLIAM HAMPER, Esq. F.S.A. 
* Mr, Ham: hae exeou his editorial task most tastefylly 
and judiciously, and we a Gone the work a ae 

t bey P 





Magazine. 

“ For points of kable inf ion, and for very 
many other great merits, we commend this volume to every lite- 
rary man and library in Great Britain.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Printed for Harding and Lepard, Pall Mall East. 











Dibdin's Classics. ™ 
4th edition, in 2 very 1 vols. 8vo. entirely rewritten, 
5 ice th 20 boards, : 


N INTRODUCTION to the KNOW- 
LEDGE of RARE and VALUABLE EDITIONS of the 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS. 
By THOMAS FROGNALL DIBDIN, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
*,* This new edition contains a great accession oer oY 
materials durit the author’s residence upon the Continent, an 





Ages, comprising ‘om William the C to the 
Rocserien of a. Vitis and also - History of the Literature, 
Poetry, Religion, the Progress to the Reformation, and of the 
ay olay England during that Period. 2d edition, in 5 vols. 

Syo. 3. 
The above Volumes together contain the 
eee erg History of 1 T » from the earliest period to the 
of Thy ,- x n 10 vols. 8vo. price 6l. 118. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





2d edition, 2 vols. post Sve. price 21s. 
0 C K 


C R F O R D?’S; 
or, Life in the West. Ded l, by p issi to 
Mr. Peel 
This is a work which must inevitably be read every where. It 
contains the most Ne oe exposure of the gambling system that 
has ever issued from th .— Vide ~ yy Literary Gazetie, 

Post, Chronicle, Globe, Ione ly Me es 
Printed for ae and a tig, Pu Public Library, 

onduit 





y his corresp abroad and at home we 
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‘w Copies upon im; to range with the |0- 
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out delay, to the respective Price Gl. 6s. 
Printed for Harding and rd, ‘Pall Mall East; and 
G. B. Whittaker, Ave a Lane, London. 
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aa price 7s. boards, ted, by permission, to 
ELECTIONS from SHAKSPEARE. 
By BENJ. ne Roomy 82 Esq. 
hichpra 


Reisome eee Lon 

ite the Royal Exchange, 
Corahill rand Blast chains ‘oung, York Street, Covent 
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boards, 
Dscoursis't in VINDICATION of the 
CHRISTIAN ,cgeee, end on the RESPONSIBILITY 


of MAN for his BELI 
By Isaac BARROW, D.D. 
* wee prt peat 2 a anteees Da pees 
iv. 

Author of « a te of the Truth of the Christian Religion, 

derived from the Fulfilment of Prophecy.” 

“ The proof that belief is not voluntary is well put by Barrow, 
in his first Sermon on Faith; but the is too long for in- 
sertion.”— Westminater Review, No. XI. p. 7. 

Lond ion, in aie ey Rees, Orme, Brewn, and Green: 
Edinburgh, William yte and Co.; and Oliver and Boyd. 





2 vols. 8vo. priae 21s. 
YSTEMATIC MORALIT Y; or, a 
Treatise on the pe and Practice of Human Duty, on 
the Grounds of Natural Rel: 
By WIL LAM JEVONS. 
Printed for R. Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
ee We can safely di a valuable fund of 








EUTONIC “ANTIQUITIES; or, 
Historical and Geographical Sketches of Reman and 
Barbarian History. 
By C. CHATFIELD, Esq. 
London: Sold by Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 





Published by B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


London, 
LEMENTS of MENTAL and MORAL 
SCIENCE. 
By the ne. S PAYNE M.A. 
In8 


2. Four Discourses on “the Sacrifice, Priest- 
hood, and R of Christ. J.P. Smith, 
= D. anthoe of the “ Scatpeare Testionang to the Meniah. ” Bvo. 








dition of Lord Byron, 
New vols. i ce Portrait and Plates, price on’ 


NEW EDITION ‘of LORD BYRON’S 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


1 good sense, which few can study with oe attention it 
deserves without being made both wiser and be: 

“ We doubt whether there exists in any phn work astatement 
of the evidence in favour of a future state, as m the 
light of nature, which can be compared with it wae ta intrinsic mee, 
or for elegance and beauty of illustration.” —Monthly Repository. 





n 1 vol. 8vo. 1! 
NOTES 3 ~yF ‘REFLECTIONS during a 
RAMBLE in GERMANY. 
: By the same Author, 

1. Recollections of the Peninsula. Contain- 
ing Sketches of the Manners and Character of the Spanish Na- 
tion. 5th edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

2. Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in 
my 3d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

. The Story of a Life, 2d edition, 2 vols. 
post no 18s. boards. 

4. Sketches of India. By a Traveller. For 
Fire-Side Travellers at Home. 4th edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

“« Such is the merit and charm of the volumes before us, they 
place us at once by the side of the author, and bring before our 
eyes and minds the scenes he has passed through, and the feel- 





st the: od for ."'— Edinburgh Review, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 
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HE DIARY of THOMAS ‘BURTON, 
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and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1650, ~~ leg —— 
from the original Au h MM 
William Upcott, of the London perry gy inhetspersed ein 
several curious Documents and Notices, Historical and Biogra- 


phical. 
By JOHN TOWILL RUTT, Esq. 
This work ions to fill up ~ oreo ey om meee oe] 
“pg Haw story; the new facts 
in it clearly develop the project of Cromwell or thy ‘assemption 
of the royal dignity, the real extent of his power as tor, the 
manner of his administration, and the rapid decline and speedy 
— of ee under the short Bixttuspeon Berect. of his Sen. 
ited for Henry Colburn, 8, New 
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HE IMPIOUS FEAST; a Poem in 
Ten Books. 
By ROBERT LANDOR, M,A 
Author of the « Beer Arezzi,” a Tragedy. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





a few days, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ALATHIEL, a Story of the Past, the 
Present, and the Future 
Printed Ee Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street, 
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ETTERS from the CONTINENT, written 
during a Residence of Eighteen Months, in 1896-7, con- 
taini ketches of Foreign Scenery and Manners. With Hints 
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By ye EVER TER, M.A. 
St. John’s College, C 


ambridge. 
Printed for Willis Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
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